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‘THE OLDEST HOUSE DEALING 


in Books, Monthly Magazines, Daily and Weekly 
Newspapers, in the United States, and in the amount of 
business done, Second to none in the World. 


ESTABLISHED 1840. 


H. DEXTER, HAMILTON & CO., 
No, 113 NASSAU STREET, 


NEW YORE, 


Are prepared to furnish dealers with Books, Magazines, 
Newspapers, Dime Publications, Novelettes, Ten Cent 
Publications, Song Books, Music, Lithographs, Pens, 
Pencils, Diaries, Almanacs, Stationery of all kinds, do- 
mestic or foreign, and, finally, all the thousand odds 
and ends required by the trade, at prices that defy com- 
petition, and with the utmost promptness. 


Weare the General Agents for, and take the whole 
edition of a large number of leading publication, all of 
which we supply at publishers’ lowest prices. For the 
character and standing of our house we are permitted to 
refer to all the publishers of New York, Boston, or Phila- 
delphia, and 4o our stunding in the trade for the past 
twenty-three years. 


Trade Lists, Circulars, and full and complete informa- 
tion in regard to our method of forwarding goods, fur- 
nished on application. 


Publishers of Books, Magazines, and Newspapers, who 
may desire a reliable house in this city to act as agents 
for their publications, are requested to communicate with 
us. Our facilities for pushing any work are unequaled, 
as we have customers in all the principal cities in 
the United States, to whom we ship goods daily. 

Address 

H. DEXTER, HAMILTON & CO., 


No. 113 Nassau street, New York, 


MME. DEMOREST’S 


MIRROR OF FASHIONS. 


THE LARGEST, FINEST, LATEST, CHEAPEST, 
BEST, AND MOST USEFUL FASHION MAG- 
AZINE IN THE WORLD. 

The splendid Winter Number, with One Dollar’s 
worth of Full-Size Pattérns, a Cloak, Sleeve, Double- 
Breasted Waist, and two Children’s Patterns, and other 
beautiful and valuable novelties, now ready. Price 25 
cents. Valuable premiums to yearly subscribers at $1, 
and splendid premiums for clubs and terms for canvass- 
ers. Published at No. 473 Broadway, and sold every- 
where. To any person sending two yearly subscrip- 
tions at $1 each, will be sent a pair of Dress Shields, or a 
Skirt Elevator, or a pair of Combination Suspenders and 
Shoulder Braces, or a box of Cartes de Visite colors ; or 
for three subscribers, an extra copy of The Mirror of 
Fashions for one year ; for a club of 6,a splendid Photo 
graphic Album ; for a club of 10, Mme. Demorest’s Im- 
proved $5 Sewing-Machine, or a fine Pair of Skates ; for 
65 subscribers, a new Wheeler & Wilson’s Sewing-Ma- 
chine with attachments, and an Extra Copy of The 
Mirror of Fashions for all clubs of 6 and over, 


Bowdoin COLLEGE. 


MEDICAL DEPARTMENT. 


The 44th Annual Course of Lectures in the MEDICAL 
SCHOOL OF MAINE, at Bowdoin College, will commence 
Fresavary 26, and continue sixteen weeks. 

Fees for the whole course of lectures, $55. 

Circulars containing full information can be had by ap- 
plying to the Secretary at Williamstown, Mass. 

P. A, CHADBOURNE, M.D., Sec’y. 

Brunswick, Me., Deo., 1863. 


‘¢TNHE ATTENTION OF OUR 


readers is respectfully invited to the ad- 
vertisement of Messrs. 3. M. Ward & Co., which 
will be found in another part of this paper, We are 
personally acquainted with the members of this firm, 
and can vouch for their responsibility in all business 
arrangements which they may make, as we have a thor- 
h knowledge of their mercantile integrity and their 
fall ability to meet all obligations. is notice, of 
course, ia intended for such of our readers as have no 
acquaintance with this firm ; to all who know them no 
es will be necessary."—Army and Navy 
azette. 


ANUSCRIPT.—A LITERARY 
gentleman has in his possession a collection of val- 
uable manuscripts, consisting of Essays, Sketches, Stories, 
&c., which he would vp KAS Te 
. The reason for such ition will be sat- 

‘ Boston, Mass. 


explained. Address X. Y., 

















NEW AND IMPORTANT WORKS. 
JUST PUBLISHED BY C. SCRIBNER, 


No. 124 Grand street, N. Y. 


I, 
A HISTORY OF ENGLISH LITERATURE AND OF 
THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE. 

From the Roman es. By Professor G. L. Craik. 2 
vols., 8vo. Prin at the Riverside press, on tinted 
peper, $7 ; in half calf, extra, $10. 

he London Saturda; Review, more severe than any 

of the foreign reviews in its criticism, says of this work : 
‘* Professor Craik’s book, going as it does through the 
whole history of the language, properly takes a place 


quite by itself. We have philological books, treating of 


our earliest literature, and we have critical books treat- 
ing of our latest literature, but we do not know of any 
book which, like the present, embraces both.” 

“The great value of the book is its thorough compre- 
hensiveness.” 

The London Reader, in a notice of this work, writes - 

“Tt is a thoroughly substantial work, not a hurried 
compilation, but a massive and careful digest of a first- 
hand knowledge of books acquired during a long and in- 
dustrious literary life.” 


Il. 
REV. DR. WM. G. T. SHEDD. 
A HISTORY OF CHRISTIAN DOCTRINES, In 2 vols., 
pore, rinted on tinted laid paper. Price $6. In 
calf, $9. 

This History of the Christian Doctrine is written on a 
method that will recommend it not only to clergymen, 
but to general readers in philosophy and theology. It 
does not carry forward the entire system of Christian 
theology together, passing from one topic to another, as 
the requirements of such a method necessitate ; but each 
of the principal subjects constitutes a unity by it self, and 
is investigated as a»complete and independent course of 
scientific reflection. Mach subject thus stands forth with 
boldness, disentangled from its co-ordinate truths, so that 
a single impression is received. 


Til, 
THE FQ@DERALIST. 

With ay ay and Historical Introduction and 
Notes, by H. B. Dawson. Printed at the Riverside 
press, on tinted r, with portraits. (Volume I, 
containing the Introduction and Text of the work 
complete, now ready, price $3 75.) 

A new and carefully prepared edition of THE F@DER- 
ALIST, printed from the original text, to which have 
been added a Historical and Bibliographical Introduction, 
a Synoptical Table of Contents and Elaborate Notes, in 
which is introduced the Manuscript Memoranda which 
are found on the copies formerly owned by Mr. Mad- 
ison, Mr. Jefferson, Mr. Ames, Chancellor Kent, Mr. 
Rush, the latter in Mr. Madison’s handwriting, and other 
friends of the authors, together with extracts from the 
pepere relating to the work of Chief Justice Jay, kindly 

rnished for that og pea by his grandson, and of Mr. 

Madison and General Hamilton. A very complete index 

and fine engravings of the several authors, from approved 

portraits—two of them from originals by Stuart, which 
are now engraved for the first time—are also added. 





Copies sent by mail or express, expense prepaid, on re- 
ceipt of price by the Publisher. 


(THE NORTH AMERICAN REVIEW. 


No. CCIL—FOR JANUARY, 1864. 





EDITED BY 
PROF. JAMES RUSSELL LOWELL 
AND 
CHARLES ELIOT NORTON, Esa. 


CONTENTS. 


Arr. 1.—Life of William H. Prescott. 

II.—The Bible and Slavery. 

III.—The Ambulance System. 

IV.—The Bibliotheca Sacra. 
V.—Immorality in Politics. 

VI.—The Early Life of Gov. Winthrop. 

VII.—The Sanitary Commission. 

VIII.—Renan’s Life of Jesus. 

1X.—The President’s Policy. 

X.—Critical Notices. 


Taz Norra American Review is published quarterly, 
on the first days of yo Le se July, and October, 
in numbers of about three hundred pages each, contain- 
ing matter equal to four ordinary octavo volumes. 

Taxus.—Five dollars a year, or one dollar and twenty- 
five cents a number. 


CROSBY & NICHOLS, 
Pus.iseEns, 
No, 117 Washington street, Boston. 


MONN & COMPANY, 


Proprietors of the Sorgntiric American, and Agents for 
procuring American and Foreign 


PATENTS, 


With Sixteen Years’ Experience in the Business. 
Refer to Hon. Judge n, Hon. Joseph Holt, Hon. 
W. Dz. Pichon, Ex-Coi ssioners of Patents, and to more 
than FIFTEEN THOUSAND INVENTORS who have 
had business done through Munn & Co.’s Patent Agency. 
Pamphlet of Advice sent free by mail. 
, 25 cts, mail, 


Patent Laws and tions, 100 
Offices, No. 37 Park w, New York, and Washington. 








NEW BOOKS 


JUST PUBLISHED BY 
LITTLE, BROWN & CO., 


. No. 110 Washington Street. 


——— 


UNITED STATES SANITARY COMMISSION, 
A SKETCH OF ITS PURPOSES AND ITS WORK. 


Compiled from D 





ts and Private Papers. 


16mo, cloth, vellum paper.......... $1 25. 
RTO 


This book was written in aid of the Boston Fair, for 
the United States Sanitary Commission. 
The entire sales are for the Treasury of the United 
States Sanitary Commission. 





SCENES AND THOUGHTS IN EUROPE 
By Groner H. Catvgrt, Author of ‘The Gentleman,” 


Beds, 1M... .... cece. ieee GI, 

All those who have read and admired ‘‘The Gentle- 
man” will enjoy these ‘‘ Scenes and Thoughts,” from the 
same terse, spirited, and eloquent pen. They are remark- 
able for a wise selection of topics, and the freshness and 
force wherewith they are treated. 


HINTS FOR THE NURSERY ; 
OR, THE YOUNG MOTHER’S cuIDe. 
By Mra. C. A. Hopxtnsoy. 

BGMRD isccee soccceescsrsacccccerces Gis 


The writer of these ‘‘ Hints,” so well known to the 
readers of ‘‘ The Atlantic,” has presented here in a con- 
cise form the result of her experience in the physical 
and moral tfaining of children, for the benefit of youn 
mothers. It is a practical and suggestive book, which 
should take its place side by side with Miss Nightingale’s 
** Notes on Nursing.” 


SELECTIONS FROM THE WORKS OF 
JEREMY TAYLOR, 


WITH SOME ACCOUNT OF THE AUTHOR AND HIS 
WRITINGS. 


16mo, vellum cloth.........-.. +--+. $1 25. 


It has been said of the ‘‘ golden-mouthed father,” Jere- 
my Taylor, that his writings contain more fine fancy and 
origina) imagery, more brilliant conceptions and glowing 
—- more new figures and new applications of 
old figures, more, in short, of the y and the soul of 
poetry, than in all the odes and the epics that have since 
een produced in Europe. 

His style is unmeasured poetry. 


FAMILIAR QUOTATIONS; 


Being an attempt to trace to t@eir source Phrases and 
Passages in Common Use, chiefly from English Authors, 
with a copious Verbal Index. l6mo. A new edition, 
greatly enlarged. 


DICTIONARY OF THE BIBLE. 


7 A Dictionary of the ene a its Ant 
iography, Geography, and Natu story. y 
Wiitiam Surra, LL.D. (To be ono in three 
volumes.) . Illustrated with numerous Maps and Wood- 
cuts. Vols. II. and III. 


E. D. MANSFIELD’S 


POLITICAL MANUAL. 
a 
THE POLITICAL MANUAL OF THE UNITED STATES. 








Being a Complete View of the Theory and Practice of 
he General and State Government, by E. D. Maxsriztp, 
Zaq., of Ohio, late Professor of Constitutional Law. Price 
Dm 

This work embodies all the recent decisions of the Su- 
reme Court on Constitutional Law, with the recent ac- 
ton of Congress and the Executive. 

It is now the Science of the American Government as 
iexists in action, and is commended to all students of 
American Institutions, 

Published by BARNES & BURR, 


Nos. 51 and 53 John street. 


PEVISION.—THE UNDERSIGNED 
dy, canes Se etl anmncngal tun madapelionmes 
where, and Will give them the beast of hie experience 








[HE CHRISTIAN WATCHMAN 


AND REFLECTOR 


Is the second oldest Religious Journal in America, and has 
long stood in the front rank of its cotemporaries. Its 
Editorial Staff, composed of 


TWO OFFICE EDITORS AND FOUR ASSISTANTS, 


enable its conductors to bestow great care and labor upon 
its columns, and thus to make it unequaled by papers of 
ics class in New England, in the quality, range, and va- 
riety of itscontents, Its Stated Contributors include such 
names as 

Rey. FRANCIS WAYLAND, D.D. 

Rev. WM. R. WILLIAMS, D.D., 

Rev. WM. HAGUE, D.D., 

Rev. BARON STOW, D.D. 

Rev. A. N. ARNOLD, D.D., 

Cc. C. HAZEWELL, Esq., 

Dr. A. A. GOULD, 

C. C. COFFIN, Esq., 

Mrs. HARRIET BEECHER STOWE. 

Among its special announcements for 1864, are: 

A series of papers by Dr. Wayland, on the Present Po- 
sition and Needs of the Baptist Denomination. 

A series by Dr. Williams, on The Relations of the 
Current Skepticism to Popular Literature and Social 
Life. 

Sketches of Living American Statesmen, by Mrs. Har 
riet Beecher Stowe. 

Sketches of Negro Life in the South, by a distinguished 
Southern Clergyman. 
Pictures of Southern Life, taken from personal observa- 
tion, by C. C. Coffin, Esq, 
Portraits of Boston Clergymen, by a brilliant anonymous 
critic. 
Elaborate Critical Reviews of new and important 
books. 
Original Tales for Family Reading. 
War and Local Correspondence. 
Contributions are also expected from writers of high 
putation and 1 fn England and France, with 
whom negotiations are now pending. 
The WATCHMAN has long had a reputation as a family 
Religious Paper, surpassed by none, and it will maintain 
the same care in the variety and richness of its selections, 
the ability of its Original Tales, and the freshness of its 
Incidents from Life, which have given it such a charm for 
the fireside, 
Its cheapness, $2 per annum, brings it within the reach 
of every family. Address, 
FORD, OLMSTEAD & CO., 

No. 22 School street, Boston. 


THe COLOR GUARD! 











BEING 

A CORPORAL’S NOTES OF MILITARY 

SERVICE IN THE NINETEENTH 
ARMY CORPS. 


BY REV. JAMES K, OEE. 


12mo0 
This admirable sketch of the interior life of a great 
army in active service must be immensely popular. {It be- 
longs to the class of books of which Dana’s ‘‘ Two Years 
Before the Mast” is so noticeable an illustration. Every 
soldier should have a copy. 


ALSO, 
THE WHIP, HOE, AND SWORD; 
On, THE GULF DEPARTMENT IN '63. 
By Rev. Geo. H. Hepworth. $1 25. 
WALKER, WISE &.CO., 
No. 245 Washington street. 


K RS CHARLES THE BOLD. 











JUST PUBLISHED, 
HISTORY OF 


CHARLES THE BOLD, 


DUKE OF BURGUNDY. 
BY JOHN FOSTER KIRK. 
Two vols., 8yo., Muslin, aneu white paper, $3 per 
vol. Half morocco, with vellum eloth sides and gilt top, 
on tinted laid paper, $3 50. 
The remarkable epoch treated by Mr. Kirk is full of 
and narrati 


and historical by ve an entirely 
new light is thrown on some of the most im it events 
in Charles’s career. His position as the “* Napoleon of the 
Middle Ages,” is fully and the influence is traced 


’ 
both of his ambition and of his fall upon the destinies of 
the principal Europeanstates.| 
The Atlantic Monthly says: . 
“We have no hesitation in aaderiee te Mr. Kirk’s 
fascinating narrativ th achiev 


most e a place w 
monte of goatee i the department he has chosen to fill. 


His advent among historians will be welcomed the world 


From Dr. R. Shelton Mackenzie. 
take his stand at once among the 
great writers of his land and time.” 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT & CO., 








ain editor publisher. 
Whe to L. P. S., Baltimore, Md. 


Nos. 715 and 717 Market street, 
™ Philadelphia. 
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[_ONGFELLOW’S NEW BOOK. 


MESSRS. TICKNOR & FIELDS, BOSTON, 


HAVE NOW READY 


branch of Life Insurance. 


TALES OF A WAYSIDE INN, 


And Other Poems. By Henry W. Lonergtiow. With a 
Vignette Ilustration by F. 0. C. Darley. 1 vol., 16mo, 
kJeg tly printed on laid paper, and handsomely bound 
in muslin, with beveled boards and gilt top. _ Price, 
$i 25. 

A critic suys of this volume: “ Longfellow’s poetry is an 
inspiration of our literary life. His own rich culture st-g- 
sts and illustrates the romance and songs of many lands. 
ie expresses the noblest aspirations, the tenderest sympa- 
thies, the most comprehensive benevolence, and the truest 
freedom. ‘Tender and elegant as are his poems, they sound, 
rticularly some of his briefer poems, like a clarion in the 
art; and many are the young people who owe to Long- 
fellow the first impetus in the path of worthy life. The 
present volume is marked by the poet's best characteristics, 
aad with a sparkle of wit new to his pen.” 


MESSRS. TICKNOR & FIELDS 
HAVE LATELY PUBLISHED THE FOLLOWING 
INTERESTING AND IMPORTANT NEW WORKS. 


HOUSEHOLD FRIENDS. A book for all 
Seasons. Illustrated with Engravings on Steel. 1 vol., 
ema}! 4to, cloth. Handsomely stamped. Price, $3. 
This beautiful book is uniform in plan and execution with 
that popular work, ‘Favorite authors.” It contains 
choice selections from the best authors in prose and verse, 
and is adorned with Eighteen Portraits, engraved on 
steel, by eminent artists, 


MY DAYS AND NIGHTS ON THE BATTLE- 
FIELD. By ‘‘Carugroy.’’ 1 volume, 16mo, Fully 
illustrated with Engravings, Maps, and Diagrams. Price, 
$ 


SOUNDINGS FROM THE ATLANTIC. By 
Ourver WeNDELL Hoimes. 1 vol., 16mo, Cloth, $1 25. 
Contents.—LBread and the Newspaper; My Hunt after 
“The Captain ;” the Stereoscope and Stereograph ; Sun- 
Painting and Sun-Sculpture—with a Stereoscopic Trip 
across the Atlantic ; Doings of the Sunbeam ; the Human 
Wheel, its Spokes and Felloes; a Visit to the Autocrat’s 
Landlady ; a Visit to the Asylum for Aged and Decayed 
Punsters; the Great Instrument; the Inevitable Trial. 


THE THOUGHTS OF THE EMPEROR M 
AURELIUS ANTONINUS, Translated by George Lona. 
With an Introduetory Biography. 1 vol, l6mo. Cloth. 
$1 00. 

«*For more than a century after his death, and so long 
as Rome retained a remnant of her old vitality, a grateful 
ple adored him as a saint, and he who had no bust, pic- 
omg er statue of Marcus Antoninus in his house, was 
looked upon as a profane and irreligious man.”—Thomas 

De Quincey. 


IN WAR TIME, and Other Poems. By Joun 
Greestear Written. 1 vol., 16mo. Cloth, beveled 
and gilt. $1 00. 


MENTAL HYGIENE. By I. Ray, M.D., Su- 
perintendent of Butler Hospital, Providence, R.I. Il vol., 
16mo. $1 25, 


OUR OLD HOME; A ceries of English Sketches. 
By NatsanieL Hawrsorng, author of ‘‘The Scarlet 
Letter.” etc. 1 vol., 16m0, Brown cloth, uniform with 
Hawtbonne’s works. $1 25. 


REMAINS IN PROSE AND VERSE. By 
Argtaurn Henry Hattam. 1 vol., 16mo. Cloth, beveled 
boards and gilt top. $1 50. 


METHODS OF STUDY IN NATURAL HiIS- 
TORY. With many original illustrations, By Louis 
Agassiz. lvol.,i6mo, $1 25, 


GALA DAYS. By Gai Hamirton, author of | INDIANA STATE FAIR. 


“ Country Living and Country Thinking.” 1 vol., 16mo. 
Beveled boards and red edges. $1 50. 


FREEDOM AND WAR. Discourses Connected 
with the Times. By Rev. Henry Warp Brarcerr. 1 
vol., 12m, $1 50. 


MEDITATIONS ON LIFE AND ITS RELIG- 
10US DUTIES. Translated by Frenpercca Rowan, 
from the German of ZscaoxKz, author of * Meditations 
on Death and Kternity.” Il vcl., Wmo. $1 25. 


LEVANA;; or, The Doctrine of Education. By 
Tran Pavt Farepricu Ricurer, author of “Titan.” 1 
yol.,16mo, Cloth, Beveled boards and gilttop. $1 50. 


FLOWER, FRUIT, AND THORN PIECES, By 
Jean Pact Farepaica Ricwrer, author of “Tirax.” A 
new edition, with portrait of Richter. 2 vols., 1émo. 
loth. Beveled boards and gilttop, $2 75. 


EXCURSIONS. By Henry D. Tuoreav, author 
of “Walden.” {wol.,16mo. $1 25. 


A HISTORY OF SPANISH LITERATURE 
By Groner Ticknor. Aa eutirely new edition, with 
revisions and additions, anda complete Index. 3 vols., 
Aamo, Cloth. $5 00, 


PHILIP VAN ARTEVELDE. Sy Henry Tar- 
ys new edition. 1 vol., 32mo. Biue and gold, 


THE AMBER GODS, and Other Stories. By 
Maratet E. Passoorr. | vol.,J6mo. Cloth. Beveled 
boards. and gilt top. $1 50. 


MESSRS. T. & F. HAVE /.L80 
NEARLY BEADY: 
THE LIFE OF WILLIAM HIOCKLING PRES- 


COTT. By Groraz Ticknor. 1 volume, 4to. t 
{LIFE AND LETTERS OF JOHN WINTHROP. 


By Roserr C. Winruror. i volume, 8vo, 


‘SSORDELLO, STRAFFORD, and Other Poems. 
By Rozert Browstxg. 1 vol., 16mo. 


ANGEL VOICES. New and revised edition. 
1 volume, small éto. 
S@- Any of the above books, or any books published by 


TICKNOR & FIELDS, sent post-paid on receipt of price. 
Their Catalogue furnished gratuitously on application. 


TICKNOR & FIELDS, 


135 WASHINGTON ST., 
Bostox. 


NOTH AMERICAN LIFE INS: 


THE ROUND TABLE. 








COMPANY. 


This Company is prepared to transact business in every 


The sum of $100,000 in United States Stocks has been 
deposited with the ‘Superintendent of the Insurance De- 
partment of the state of New York, according to law. 
The terms of payment of the Premium are made more easy 
than heretofore. 
All policies issued by this Company are indtsputable 
after seven years, for most causes heretofore deemed 
valid. 
Suicide, dueling, or change of residence or occupation, 
error on preliminary application regarding family history 
or condition of ibe health of the applicant, do not work 
any forfeiture of the policy after seven years. 
Thirty days’ grace is allowed in payment of the pre- 
mium, and the policy held good during that time. 
Policy-holders are members of the corporation, and are 
entitled to vote for Directors, and are eligible for Di- 
rectors. 
Dividends of surplus are divided annually, and may be 
used in payment of future premium or paid in cash, at the 
option of insured. 
Mutuality in its fullest integrity will be the ruling prin- 
ciple in all the transactions of the Company. 
Prospectus and blank applications furnished at the office 
of the Company, and by the agents. * 
Physicians in attendance at the office daily from 12 to 1. 
Office No. 63 William street, Chamber of Commerce 
Building. 

N. D. MORGAN, Pres’t. 
J. LAWRENCE, Vice-Pres’t, 


DIRECTORS. 
I, J. MERRITT, 
G, HILTON SCRIBNER, 
JAS. H. HENRY, 
JAS. C. ATWATER, 
J. NELSON TAPPAN, SYDNEY GREEN, 
RICHARD BROWN, S. &b. CALDWELL, 
SAMUELF.B.MORSE, M.B. WYNKOOP, 
T. T. MERWIN, Secretary. 
I, J, MERRITT, Actuary. 
J. H. HENRY, Physician. 
G. HILTON SCRIBNER, Counsel. 


N. D. MORGAN, 
J. LAWRENCE, 
T. T, MERWIN, 
WM. H. FOGG, 


N Y. COUNTY VOLUNTEER COM- 


© MITTEE, 
OFFICE, 240 BROADWAY, 


30,000 VOLUNTEERS WANTED. 


t#™ The following are the pecuniary inducements 

offered : 

COUNTY BOUNTY, cash down.. ...-.. ----++e0+ 

STATE BOUNTY..........002- cece tees eereee $ 75 

UNITED STATES BOUNTY to new recruits .. 302 

do. do. additional to veteran soldiers 100 
— 417 








eee ree operat ree TT ovescecesons@rel 


Applications to be made personally at the office of the 
Committee. 


GEORGE OPDYKE, Mayor, 
MATTHEW T. BRENNAN, Comptroller, 
ORISON BLUNT, Supervisor, 
ELIJAH F. PURDY, Supervisor, 
WILLIAM R. STEWART, Supervisor, 
WILLIAM M. TWEED, Supervisor, 

° County Committee. 
ORISON BLUNT, Chairman. 


GCRIBNER'S NEW BOOKS, 


No. 124 GRAND ST., NEW YORE. 





(Copies sent by mail or express—expense prepaid—on 


receipt of price.) 


L 
FOR THE HOLIDAYS, 


A New and Superb Edition, in 1 vol., small quarto, with 
thirty additional engravings—in all 80 illustrations— 


BITTER-SWEET ; 


A Poem by J. G. HOLLAND, author of ‘‘ Titcomb’s 
Letters to Young People,” ‘* Lessons in Life,” etc. 

A New and Elegantly Illustrated Edition, printed on 
new type, for this edition, with eighty illustrations, 
executed in the highest style of art, from original 
drawings, by E. J. Whitney, Esq. Bound in extra 
illuminated cloth, full gilt, $6; in Lurkey antique. $3, 
Each style put up in a neat box. 

“Mr. Whitney’s illustrations are exquisitely beauti- 
ful, the designs eminently chaste and appropriate. They 
are gems indeed. Some of these beautiful pictures are 
engraved by Mr. Whitney himself, and the remainder 
by artists of the highest skill and reputation. Never 
perhaps did artists design so faithfully and delicately il- 
lustrate the sentiment and narrative of a text, and 
never ore did text supply more pure and elevating 
and thoroughly natural thought and sentiment to evoke 
the finest powers and genius of the artist. Altogether, 
this superb edition of Bitter-Sweet is one of the most 
beauti(ul and much-to-be-coveted gift-books that the 
Awerican press has yet produced.”—N. Y. Commercial. 


II. 
MY FARM OF EDGEWOOD, 





(GROVER & BAKER'S 
CELEBRATED SEWING MACHINES 
WERE AWARDED THE HIGHEST PREMIUMS 
OVER ALL COMPETITORS 


AT THE FOLLOWING STATE FAIRS OF 1863: 


facturing Machines, and the best Machine work. 


NEW YORK STATE FAIR. 
First Premium for Family Machine. 
First Premium for Double-thread Machine, 
First Premium for Machine Work. 


First Premium for Machine for all Purposes. 

First Premium for Machine Work. 
VERMONT STATE FAIR, 

First Premium for Family Machine. 

First Premium for Manufacturing Machine. 


For the best Family Sewing Machines, the best Manu- 


A Country Book. By Ix Marvet, author of ‘“‘ Reveries 
of a Bachelor.” In 1 vol., 12mo, $1 50. In beveled 
eae ete., $1 75; half-calf, $2 75; Turkey, extra, 
s3 75. 


The Buston Transcript says: 

‘It is like visiting an old and dear friend in an unos- 
tentatious but comfortable and prosperous rural home, 
and enjoying the most genial walks and talks, amid the 
fields and among the kine, as well as wise colloquies in- 
doors, to read the fresh and fragrant, practical and po- 
etical chronicles of Edgewood Farm, as written by Ik 
Marvel.” 

The Buffalo Commercial writes : 

“We find him in his new guise to be the same quiet, 
dreamy, poetic, vagarious fellow as of yore—little trav- 
eled perhaps and frosted by years—but mellowed and 
improved thereby, like good wine that has been long 
kept—yet he is the same friend that bewitched us of 
old. 


Also, just ready, by the same author, in neat pocket 


elitions, on tinted paper, and bound in vellum cloth, 
$1 25 each ; full gilt, $2; in Turkey morocco, $3 each : 


LETTERS TO THE JONESES. 


Uniform with “‘ Lessons in Life,” ‘‘ Letters to Young 
People,” etc. In 1 vol., 12mo, cloth, $1 25; in cloth, 





First Premium for Machine Work. 
ILLINOIS STATE FAIR. 


First Premium for Machine for all Purposes. 
First Premium for Machine Work, 


IOWA STATE FAIR. 


First Premium for Family Machine. 

First Premium for Manufacturing Machine, 
First Premium for Machine Work. 
KENTUCKY STATE FAIR. 

First Premium for Machine for all Purposes. 
First Premium for Machine Work. 
MICHIGAN SPATB FAIR. 

First Premium for Family Machine. 

First Premium for Manufacturing Machine. 
First Premium for Machine Work, 
PENNSYLVANIA STATE FAIR. 

First Premium for Manufacturing Machine. 
First Premium for Beautiful Machine Work. 
OHIO STATE FAIR. 

First Premium for Machine Work. 


AND AT THE FOLLOWING COUNTY FAIRS. 
CHITTENDEN CO., Vt., Agr’l Soc. 

First Premium for Family Machine. 

First Premium for Manufacturing Machine. 
First Premium for Machine Work. 


FRANKLIN CO. (N, Y.) FAIR. 

Firet Premium for Family Machine, 

First Premium for Manufacturing Machi 
CHAMPLAIN VALLEY (Vt.) Agr'l Soc, 

First Premium for Femily Machine. 

First Premiom for Manufacturing Machine. 
First Premium for Machiae Work. 


RAMPDEN CO. (Mass.) Agr’l Soc. 


Diploma for Family Machine. 
Diploma for Machine Work. 


QUEENS CO. (N. Y.) Agr’l Soc, 
First Premium for Family Machine. 





First Premiym for Family Machine. 
SARATOGA CO. (N. Y.) FAIR. 

First Premium for Family Machine. 
MECHANICS’ INSTITUTE (Pa.) FAIR. 

First Premium for Machine for all Purposes. 
First Premium for Machine Work, ; 


The above eomprises all the Fairs at which the GRIVER 
& BAKER MACHINES were exhibited this year. 





Hy gilt, $175; in half-calf, $2 50; in Turkey extra, 
50. 


IV. 
A HISTORY OF CHRISTIAN DOCTRINE. 


By Rev. Wu. G. T. Suepp, D.D. 
In 2 vols., 8vo, printed on tinted paper. 

‘*This History of Christian Doctrine is written ina 
method that will recommend it not only to clergymen, 
but to general readers in Philosophy and Theology. It 
does not carry forward the entire system of Christian 
theology together, passing from one topic to another as 
the requirements of such a method necessitate, but each 
of the principal subjects constitutes a unity by itself, 
and is investigated as a compl and independent 
course of scientific reflection.” 





we 
THE SCHOGL-GIRL’S GARLAND, 
A Selection of Poetry adapted to different ages. By Mrs. 
C. M. Krrgxanp. In i vol., i6mo, $125. Firat Series for 


ages from 5 to 12. (Seeond Series, for more advanced 
ages, will soon be ready.) 


|. STANLEY'S TOUR IN THE EAST. 


| Sermeps preached during the tour of H. R. H. the 


Prince of Wales in the East. With notices of same of 
the localities visited. By Rev. A, P, g“4NLtY, D.D 


y the same Author, 
LECTURES ig THE HISTORY OF THE 
J WISH CHURCH. Abrgham to Samuel. 1 vol., 
Svo. Maps and Illustrations, Price $3 50; in half- 


calf, $5. 
LECTURES ON THE HISTORY OF THE 
Study of  cclesiastical History. In 1 yol., 8yo, with 
a Map. Price $3 50; in half-ealf, $5. ; 
THE RACES OF THE OLD WORLD: A 
Manual of Ethnology. By C. L. Brace, author of 





i MARSH, Hon. GEO. P. “ 
WASHINGTON CO. (N. Y,) FAIR. eer on. GEO. P.. Lectures on the Eng 





SALESROOMS, 495 BROADWAY, NEW WRK. 


‘* Hungary in 1857,” and ** Home Life in Germany.” 
In J vol., post 8vo. Printed on tinted paper. $2. 


‘ haltealt’ sor” 1 vol., octavo, 700 pages, cloth, $3 50, 
,» Origin gnd History of the English 
{eageage. i vol., octayg, sloth, $350; in half-calf, 


MULLER. MAX. Lectures on tap Science of 
Language. Printed at Riverside Press, on tinted 
sone. In 1 vol., large 12mo, cloth, $1 88; in halt 
gail, $3, ¢ Pe 


4 
HEStToryY -—ANY LIBRARY, OR 
- Book-lover desiring to make a complete collection 
of Historical Works, can hear of a rare chance to pur- 
a such books by addressing ‘‘ History,” Brooklyn, 
. ~~ 








In 1 y@l., 12mo, cloth, beveled, bi <4, Price: 
$150. veled, burnished edg.’ 


(Jan. 2, 1864. 


RECORD 
Will contain monthly, 


FRESH AND REGULAR CORRESPONDENCE 


from all Connecticut Regiments, and a sketch of what 
we at home are doing for the war and our gallant 
soldiers. 


It will also contain, in successive numbers, an accu- 
rate history of 


EVERY CONNECTICUT REGIMENT, 


from the beginning, and as a whole, will comprise a com- 
plete and authentic record of the 


IMPORTANT SERVICES 


in this gigantic struggle, of the heroic soldiers and the 
noble people of our gallant State. 


This work, no History of the War, and no other publi- 
cation is doing, or can do. 


Every intelligent citizen of Connecticut should obtain 
the War Record for 


PERUSAL AND PRESERVATION. 
Published monthly, at New Haven, Conn., by 
PECK, WHITE & PECK 
Price $1.00 per annum, fn advance. 
Address all letters invariably to 
THE CONNECTICUT WAR RECORD, 
NEW HAVEN, 
CONNECTICUT. 


‘THE HOLIDAYS ARE COMING. 


The best thing you can give your boy is the New Book, 





THE FARMER BOY, 


AND HOW HE BECAME COMMANDER-IN-CHIEF. 
Edited by W1Lutam M. Tuarepr, author of ‘The Pioneer 
Boy,” ‘Bobbin Boy,” etc. Beautifully illustrated. 
Tastefully bound in bright cloth, and with full gilt back 
Price $1. 


Aso Just Rgeaby, 
A New Edition of that Popular Book, by Mr. Thayer, 
THE PIONEER BOY, 


AND HOW HE BECAME PRESIDENT. Large 12mo. 
Five full-page illustrations, full gilt back. Four- 
teenth Thousand in press. $1. 


This book illustrates what the principles of honesty, 
industry, energy, and perseverance have done in raising 
a poor boy, born in poverty and laboring under every 
disadvantage, to the highest place of honor our country 
can bestow. It should be put in the hands of every young 
man in the United States as an example and encourage- 
ment, 


The Best Present for your Little Girl is a Set of the 
Famous 


“SPECTACLE SERIES,” 
BY MISS LANDER, 


Which supplies the great want of Reliable and Interesting 
Books of Travel for Children. 


Four Volumes, in a Neat Case, comprising 
BOSTON, ST. PETERSBURG, PEKIN, MOSCOW, 


Price $3 40 for the set. Any volume sold separately, 
price 85 cents, 


These books are full cf interest, full of information. 

Each of the volumes has from thirty te forty beautiful 
illustrations, and are all bound in bright colors, gilt back 
and side. Many of the reviewers have pronounced them 
as superior to Jacob Abbott’s books for the young. 

No child’s library is complete without the ‘‘ Spectacle 
Series.” Get a set for your children, and you will feel 
amply repaid. : 


*,* The above books are for sale by every Bookseller in 
the United States, or will be sent by mail, on receipt of 
the above-named prices, by 


WALKER, WISE & CO., 
No. 245 Washingten st., Boston. 


(THE GRAND JOKE OF THE 

SEASON will be z 

JONATHAN’S GIMCRACKS, 
A NEW COMIC MONTHLY, 
Ulustrated with scores of 
PAF 2 ad by WOOD-CUTS, 
Of which the first nuniSer will be issued 
= On TUESDAY, QECEMBER 15. 

A legion of Wits, Humorists, 80d Comic Artists of 
Calebrity, hdve formed themselves {to @ Convulsive As- 
soc, “on, under tiie ove of 

THE LAUGHING GAS COMPANY, 
For the purp.¢ Of tickling tlie risthles or 2! creation, in 
the new side-split:'0g, button-bursting Periou,'cal. 

Look out for the Full Repact of 
THE GREAT FIGHT BETWEEN HENAN 42.) 

Fou. PARTIOULARS 
Se-atremes of the whole New York Press or any other 
Names of the Company Present—Appearance of the 
Men—Rounds given in Detail~Odds Deri _ 
ag any on the Result. + asadeg + ze 
ook out also for the great Serio-Comi 

the Past and Present, entitled, ape Sates of 
d THE FELON KNIGHT; 


r, 
The Loves of Sir Whittel de Roudedou and the Lady 
Elise de Bowerie, 








Cm" 
“JONATHAN’S GIMCRACKS,” 
To be Pubiished (without fail) wy 
+ ee Oa the 15th inst. 
: T. W. STRONG. 


e 
H. DEXTER, HAMILTON & CO., 
General Agents for Publishers, 
No. 113 Nassau street, 





New York. 
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THE ROUND TABLE. 


NEW YORK, JANUARY 2, 1864. 
THE FINISHED YEAR. 

‘¢ \HOUGH our clock strikes when there is a 

- change from hour to hour, no hammer in the 
horologe of time peals through the universe to pro- 
claim that there is a change from era to era,” said 
Gorrus ; but there are epochs which startle the soul 
almost like an audible knell of expiring time. In the 
busy scenes of life, hours and days and months pass 
away almost unnoticed—but what man, at all sensi- 
ble of the solemn destinies of his race, can witness 
unmoved the deaths of years, and generations, and 
centuries? There are occasions that, as it were, force 
the mind from the present back upon the past and 
forward to the future, and “feelingly tell us” what 
the world has been, and whither tending. 

It would be hard to mention many years since the 
Christian era so momentous to the world as that 
which is just expiring. This may seem at first a wild 
assertion, and yet it is sober truth. 

The struggle in which we are engaged, even were 
it confined to the salvation of this land, as a theater 
‘for future human action, would be of surpassing con- 
sequence. No man has an understanding broad 
enough, or an imagination strong enough, to 
take in but the very baldest outlines of what 
will be the development of our republic in 
population, in wealth, in physical power, if we 
keep for it this continental arena stretching 
from Lakes to Gulf, and from ocean to ocean. 
It so far transcends anything found in history 
that comparisons give no aid. The more we strive to 
body forth the potential aggrandizement of this 
nation on its present domain, the more completely do 























our powers sink exhausted and baffled, and we at last 


can only say that, as its great founders,.even in their 


wildest dreams, failed adequately to imagine its 


grandeur even as beheld by us of this third generation, 


we can far less prefigure the reality that shall be de- 


veloped in the indefinite series of future generations. 
But this all depends on our preserving its integrity. 


Once broken up, war endless and ruinous would 
The fragments, through their dis- 
cordant interests and jealousies, would be in per- 
petual collision ; and the separate government’, by the 


inevitably ensue. 


irremediable wound given to the vital principle of 
authority, would be little else than so many organized 
mobs. What South America is we should be. 
Weakness and misery would take the place of all our 
transcendent destinies. But this visitation on our- 
selves would be but a small portion of the calamity. It 
would be a disaster to the race. Not simply the salva- 
tion of. our native land, but the salvation of Human 
We are roally fighting a war for 
mankind. It has been recognized the world over, that 
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other hand, if the Republic over-masters this most gi- 
gantic rebellion in history, it will irresistibly demon- 
strate the superiority of the republican system. It will 
give all prescription and oppression their finishing 
stroke. It will smite away from the champions of 
prerogative their last and strongest argument, that 
free governments, however suited to calm times, 
have no strength to outride astorm. We shall practi- 
cally have proved a free government to be the strongest 
and safest government that can exist, by its triumph- 
antly weathering a tempest that would have inevitably 
shipwrecked any other. Our example, during its 
period of seventy years, has had a mighty influence 
through the civilized world in arousing men to a 
consciousness of their capacities and their rights; and 
that, too, in spite of the terrible anomaly, the 
shameful stigma, of our maintaining African slavery. 
Cleared of this accursed reproach, and accredited 
by the demonstration that a free government is not 
only the happiest but the strongest and most secure 
of all governments, we shall exercise an influence, 
after winning this contest, vastly beyond anything ever 
before realized. It will literally be irresistible ; and 
the progress of the race will thenceforward go on 
with strides of which heretofore we have had no con- 
ception. 


point in that struggle. 


nothing. Eighteen Hundred Sixty-one 


government, had raised armies, 


success. 
and pale with apprehension. 


blood and treasure expended in vain. 


trustful, and the South more defiant, than ever. 


more formidable than ever. 


prospect of remedying. 
certain ; no popule~ © 
emergency 





our institutions are the supreme test, whether self-gov- | sys*~ - 


ernment is practicable or not. If our Republic »~ 


i i its existenes- °° ‘- t all, was yet anexperiment. Thus 
Se caain nee a ae hal pe aie aaa had its veest dangers yet to | to fight. 

_ On the other hand, the ‘ Confederacy” had 
va! the increased devotion of its people through | chieftains : why is naval heroism overlooked ? . 
the stimulus imparted, by the Proclamation, to. their naval commanders of the Revolution . never 
pro-slavery spirit ; had no faction to contend with ; political honors tendered them. a 
was obtaining an earnest of intervention in the for-| that did them justice. ana pr gg y= : te 
mal proposition of the French Emperor to mediate, | Duroxt, whose strange “elliptical nee es + _ 
and a promise of foreign war in tke multiplying diffi- | made the rebel flag at Port-Royal so dizzy 


the immense advantages in its *- 
another to the long iss *° 
which have gv" 
consi4~ 


—if with all 
_w.vor, it but adds 
” vt democratic governments 
_-uwe down in blood—the proof will be 

_..ured complete, that human freedom, as under- 
stood hitherto, is but a delusion. Power and privil- 
ege will make good their old claims over the masses, 
and will take out a new and indefinite leasa On the 








No thinking man, then, can deny the unsurpassed 
importance of the struggle. But it is just asunde- 
niable that the year now closing has been the turning 
It has brought into play the 
utmost strength of the rebellion, and put to the 
extreme test every favorable chance; and, in the 
failure of these, has settled the failure of the re- 
bellion itself, The years which preceded settled | built; has, by the opening of the Mississippi, con- 
closed 
with the advantage greatly in favor of the traitors. 
They had driven nearly every slave state into their 
movement, had organized and consolidated their 
had fought 
battles, had secured influence abroad—all with signal 
The year left every loyal man astonished, 
Eighteen Hundred | years in history. 
Sixty-two made the issue still more doubtfail. The 
only really valuable victories of the year were Fort 
Donelson and New Orleans, and these ill-requited the 
multiplied defeats, the manifold checks, the immense 
Eighteen Hun- 
dred Sixty-three opened upon the North more dis- 
The 
Emancipation Proclamation, launched on the first day 
of the year, made even bold men tremble lest it should | greater than they and get the benefit of their fame.. 
hopelessly divide and paralyze the North, and drive 
the South to a fury that would make it ten times | inate candidates ; a little later they engage in canvass- 
Faction, which had risen 
and grown rampant as adversity increased, now as-| who are talking of Gen. Granr as a candidate for the 
sumed new hardihood, and openly started vigorous | presidency. 
movements, in many of the Northern legislatures, 
to force peace upon the government. Foreign interven-| people are so impressed by military renown. By 
tion, under the heavier pressure of the cotton famine, 
and the more assured conviction that the federal goy- 
ernment must fail, and that the prolongation of the 
war was useless, daily grew mcre imminent ; and the 
neglect of neutral obligations, in allowing ships to 
be built and manned for piracy against our commerce, 
was daily growing to be such aa intolerable grievance 
as would leave us no alternative but to vindicate our|not until they had finished their campaigns, won . 
rights by foreign war. Conscription, which was ab- | the victor’s laurels, and returned to their homes, that 

solutely necessary to restore our depleted armies to a | politicians scented them out and huajed them into 
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culties with England about neutrality ; was success- 
fully filling up its armies to a maximum by sweeping, 
unresisted, conscription ; had generals who, by actual 
test, had shown abilities that won the applause of the 
world ; and a new and plausible system of finance, 
based upon cotton and state credit, which bade fair 
to impose upon Europe, and which actually did secure 
a considerable loan there without much difficulty. 

But this year has dissipated all these thickening 
dangers of the North, and turned all the growing ad- 
vantages of the South into ashes. It has brought 
the North to a general acceptance of the emanci- 
pation policy ; has reversed the current of feeling 
abroad, induced an appreciation of neutrality obliga- 
tions in our favor, put foreign war and foreign in- 
tervention almost beyond possibility ; has proved 
the readiness of the people to answer any calls for 
soldiers the government may find it necessary to 
make in any form, besides revealing that the veteran 
soldiers themselves, whose term is about to expire, 
will generally re-enlist ; has given us, at least, one 
general who is a giant, both in conception and exe- 
cution ; and has so established our finances that the 
government is assured of any amount of money it 
mayrequire. It hasexploded the financial plan of the 
rebels as a bubble, and made their speedy bankruptcy 
inevitable ; has deprived them of their best general 
by death, and destroyed confidence in almost every 
other ; has reduced their armies to a weakness from 
which there can be no relief, on account of the ex- 
haustion of all material for furthe? conscription ; has 
by the battle of Gettysburg ended for ever all inva- 
sion of the North, on which grand hopes once were 


tracted the available area of the “confederacy” full 
one-half ; has by what it did in East Tennessee and 
at Chattanooga struck the rebellion in its very vitals. 
We are, therefore, at every point of view, on every 
consideration, entitled to term Eighteen Hundred 
Sixty-three the decisive year in the American Rebel- 
lion, and, therefore, one of the most momentous 


MAJOR-GENERAL GRANT. 

= GRANT is in danger. His very success islike- 
ly to prove his misfortune. His nameis bandied . 

about in connection with the presidency, and, if he 

be not careful, he will fall into the trap. There are 

always a certain set of men who, having neither fortune 

nor good name of their own, affix themselves to men far 


Just before a presidential election they begin tonom- 
ing ; and they end by sponging. These are the men 


Heaven save the general from all such! 
It is strange, very strange, that the American 


virtue of this, Gen. Harrison was. nominated and 
elected ; by virtue of this, Gen. TayLor was nomi-- . 
nated and elected ; by virtue of this, Gen. Scorr was: 
nominated and, in spite of this, was defeated in the. 
race for the presidency. But none of these men— 
most honorable names in American history—received 
the nomination while they were in the field. It was: 


fighting condition, had still been untried, and no man | political prominence. It was well for them that it 
could say what measure of popular resistance a re- 


sort so novel, and so associated with despotism, might | —no{a politician. He has to, do with the tramp of 
provoke. Bad generalship, uncer which no army 
however large can succeed, after the death of some | light parades and the mimicry of pyrotechnics. His 
of our most promising leaders and the gismissal of |is sterner bustness, He holds in his hand the lives 
many others, was a prodigious 6v” ‘1... seemed little | of many thougand men, and ofttimes on his success or 
ie fininces .were still un- | failure hangs a nation’s fate. Talk to him of politica, 
1° -« Joan on @ scale adequate to this | of the framing of cabinets, of national policy! As well! 
wad yet been attempted ; and the financial | talk to the engineer of the temperature of the ocean, 
"am of the Secretary of the Tieasury, so far as it| through which he is driving his ship, or to tbe farmer: 


was so. The general in the field should be a soldier 


armies, the thunder of cannon, and not with torch- 


of the nebular hypothesis. The soldier's business is: 


We have spoken of the popular fondness for military 


It wes history 
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—why is he unmentioned by politicians? Why is 
Farracor, as truly the hero of New Orleans as was 
ever Gen. Jacxson—why is his name not spoken in 
connection with the presidency? He is the naval 
hero of the age; but—he is not a soldier. The 
people admire rear-admirals: they are infatuated 
with generals. 

We plead for Gen. Grant. He has achieved more 
and greater successes than any of our generals ; he 
has carried his flag further into Dixie than any other 
commander. How he has accomplished this, is irrel- 
evant to the subject. “Tis said that a general’s suc- 
cess is just in proportion to his distance from Wash- 
ington. But the fact remains, that Gen. Grant has 
been the most victorious of all the commanders of 
the great armies of the Union. We honor him for 
all this. We thank him, in the name of a patriotic 
people bound to wipe out this plague of a rebellion, 
for his success. Still, is this any reason why he 
should be nominated for president of these United 
States? A good soldier will not necessarily make a 
good president, any more than a good president will 
make a good soldier. The qualities requisite for the 
one are not necessarily requisite for the other. Mr. 
Lixcotn may be a second Wasuincroy in the adminis- 
tration of civil affairs, but who would think of put- 
ting him at the head of the Department of the Mis- 
sissippi ? 

Let no one think that we mean to disparage the 
claims of Gen. Grant upon the nation. He deserves 
all the honors that a grateful people can bestow upon 
him. But we do protest against bewildering him 
with a political ignis fatwus. He deserves better 
treatment. When the war shall be ended and the 
rebellion crushed, then it will be time to talk of ele- 
vating to the chair of state him who has done the 
most to save the Union from the fate which traitors 
would have inflicted upon it. Till then let us leave 
our generals in the field free from all “entangling 
alliances,” political or otherwise ; and while we award 
@ nation’s thanks to Major-General Grant, let us leave 
him to conquer all the armed traitors west of the 
Alleghanies, unhampered by political creeds and un- 
fottered by partiannship. This is the general's due : 
it ie the country’s duty. 





Barl Russell was, no doubt, highly pleased with 
this artistic exposition of the end aimed at by himself 
and his colleagues, in declining for England the honor 
of « seat in the congress proposed by Narorzon for 


the pacification of Europe. It is not to be wondered: 


at that an English statesman of no more than ordi- 
nary capacity and of only the average magnanimity of 
character should hesitate at committing his country 
to the chances of such a discussion of European af- 
fairs as must come about in a real congress of the 
European nations, really assembled and met together 
to make a permanent peace practicable in the Old 
World. 

The memory of Englishmen of Lord Russxtt’s 
years runs easily back to those proud days when the 
fate of kingdoms and the hope of races hung upon 
the nod of a Casrirreacn and a Canning. The expe- 
rience of Englishmen much younger than Lord Ruvs- 
exuL burns with a vivid sense of the altered part 
which fell toa CLanenpon and a Cowxey, seven short 
years ago, in the conferences of Paris. When the 
treaties of 1815 were signed at Vienna to be counter- 
signed at London, the sword of Wxtureron was the 
truest scepter of the continent. When the treaties 
of 1856 were signed and countersigned at Paris, it 
was the hand of a Napotgon that curbed the wrath of 
war which the hand of a Napotzon had two years be- 
fore let loose upon the mightiest military monarchy 
of the continent. 


As point of prestige, Englishmen who choose to 
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insist upon reading history backward, we repeat, 
may well have shrunk from accepting the place which 
circumstances and the genius of the French Sovereign 
have conspired to make for their country in the actual 
hierarchy of the European states. As a point of policy, 
Englishmen likewise who refuse to look the future 
fearlessly in the face may esteem it wise and well for 
Her Majesty’s government to have avoided, though it 
be but for a time, a grand European debate on the 
eternal fitness of things political, in which the rela- 
tions of Malta to the.commerce of the Mediterranean, 
and of Gibraltar to the nationality of Spain, must inev- 
itably be mooted, to the disturbance as well of actual 
British functionaries as of the ghosts of Admiral 
Roox and the plenipotentiaries of Amiens. 


But Mr. Punch’s jubilant caricature may possibly 
prove to be the vision of a warm desire rather than 
the prevision of a pleasant fact. It is just possible 
that a congress of Europe may after all be held in 
Paris, and that the Bulls may hear from afar the 
music of the waltz, and watch on the curtains the 
shadows of the “dancers dancing in tune.” So 
general has been the acceptance of the Emperor’s 
proposition by the secondary Powers of Europe, that 
should Austria and Russia and Prussia join: with 
England in abstaining from a congress before which 
they must all appear less to regulate the present 
than to explain the past and submit to the menacing 
future the issue of their joint refusal, will leave it 
still in the power of Narotzon to assemble such a repre- 
sentation of the wishes and the necessities of Europe 
as has never before been realized, and as no monarch, 
since Henry IV. planned with Surry his magnificent 
dreams of a Christian commonwealth, has had the 
heart or the brain to imagine. The “Great Powers” 
of to-day are a creation of recent times. A century 
ago neither Russia nor Prussia could have claimed in 
a congress of Europe to sit beside the haughty mon- 
archy of Spain. Less than a century ago, Austria as 
a Power had no existence. She but contributed to 
the importance of the Holy Roman Empire whose 
crown was worn by her hereditary lords. Italy, then, 
as at the date of the treaties of Vienna, was a broken 
and dismantled ruin. TheStates-General of Holland 
still bore themselves proudly in the van of commer- 
cial Christendom, and the most serene republic of 
Venice shook her purple robes in the light of her 
the scene, and the political impressions of the present 
generation have no older date than the renown of 
Marrzamon and of Tatizraann. 


political and commercial revolution of the past ten 
years in Europe, has given the signal now for a fresh 
lifting of the curtain. Whatever the immediate 
event of the proposition which Ear. Russe.z has so 
hastily interpreted and so unwarily put aside, the 
congress of Europe which through war or peace 
must infallibly result from those propositions, will see, 
new pretensions pul forth, old ones revived, and 
altered faces at the council board. Spain is once 
more pressing forward as in the days of Cardinal 
Avsrront, though with a healthier pulse and firmer 
step than then, to assert her natural rank. Italy, with 
her splendid fleet and her army three hundred thou- 
sand strong, will scarcely vail her brow, illustrious with 
the grandeur of tvice a thousand years, before the 
modern and ill-jointed greatness of states like 
Prussia and Austris. And above all, that deep passion 
and abiding principle of the sovereignty of the people 
and of the sanctity of nationalities which fifty years 
ago Europe, in arms, disdained and struck down, will 
preside at last, through peace or war, over the final 
and deliberate delmitations of the continent. 


It is the secret of the third Napotzon’s success as 
a statesman thathe studies the current of his times 
and strains upoa his oar only when the “forward 
tide lifts him” forward with its sweep. If war now 
comes, as to come it threatens, it will come to France 
leading the van cf a movement which, led or unled, has 
been gathering fo its rush for a decade. 

From such a war no Powers in Europe have so 
much to fear as those which blindly fancy that its 





real issues are m their own hands to bind and to 
loose. 
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AMERICAN AND EUROPEAN WARFARE. 
m1. ’ 


|? the examination of any theater of war, it is necessary 
to corisider its natural features and the changes effected 
on its face by the hand of man. 

That part of the scene of hostilities which is east of the 
Mississippi River is divided by the Alleghany range into 
four great districts, viz.: 

1. The Mountain District. 

2. The Atlantic Slope. 

3. The Mississippi Slope. 

4. The Gulf Slope. 

The Mountain District consists of the parallel ranges of 
the Alleghany chain, with their spurs and included valleys. 
Its most lofty peaks attain no greater elevation than about 
7,000 feet—less than one-half that of Mont Blanc, and not 
quite equal to that of the Apennines, but considerably 
greater than that of the Vosges and Cevennes ranges. Yet 
the general altitude of the chain is such, and the passes so 
few, that it presents a formidable obstacle, as may be seen 
from the fact that, between the extreme northern frontier of 
Virginia and the southern terminus of the chain, only one 
railway has as yet been constructed across it. It is a diffi- 
cult region, generally much obstructed by timber, and 
affords no natural facilities for the movements of large 
bodies of troops. 

The three remaining districts resemble each other much 
in general character. A strip, from 60 to 160 miles wide, 
along the shores of the Atlantic and the Gulf, and the banks 
of the Mississippi, is low, level, swampy, and covered with 
heavy timber ; then the land becomes-higher and somewhat 


| broken, still covered with dense forests in its natural state ; 


then comes a forest-clad hilly region, gradually merging into 
the mountains. 

On the lower level the streams are usually sluggish, deep, 
and impassable, unless by means of bridges or ferries ; 
higher up in their courses they become more rapid and often 
shallow, but are liable to a suddenand considerable increase 
of volume after heavy rains and the melting of snows, in 
which cases they become impassable as below. In the At- 
lantic Slope District the rivers run eastwardly, consequently 
they are so many serious obstacles to be overcome by us in 
a movement from north to south, and present as many suc- 
cessive strong lines of defense to the enemy. Should we, 
however, in advancing upon any given objective point, 
Richmond for example, take the sea-board as the base of 
operations, and move parallel to the rivers, they cease to be 
of advantage to the enemy, and no longer any obstacle to us, 
but give us positive advantages in affording the means of 
transporting supplies by water, and in covering the flanks 
of our armies ; they also enable us to bring the gun-boate 
into play—by no means an insignificant advantage. 

In the Gulf Slope District the streams run southwardly, 
so that, muatis mutandis, the same observations will apply. 
In the Mississippi Slope District the rivers do not present 
the same uniformity in general_course, but the same 
principles will apply in various subordinate divisions 
to which the operations of particular armies may be cou- 
fined. 

It may safely be said that the’ rivers in these districts are 
more numerous and formidable as obstacles than those of 
the parts of Europe where the most striking 
have taken place. 

The states of Missouri, Arkansas, and Louisians, present 
some general characteristics similar to those of the districts 
last mentioned. A broad strip, bordering the Mississippi, 
is low, swampy, and much cut up by lakes and bayous ; the 
land then rises gradually into the Ozark range and its spurs 
nowhere more than 2,000 feet in hight—and then falls off 
into the great prairie country of the West. 

The forests are thick and heavy near the Mississippi, and 
disappear as the prairie land is reached. 

The prairie region is favorable in many respects to the 
rapid movement of troops, but often presents the difficulty 
of scaitity of water and wood. 

On the whole, it may be assumed that the natural difficul- 
ties of the region which is the theater of the existing war 
are greater than those of Germany, France, Belgium, and 
Italy ; it remains to be seen what relative effect has been 
produced in the two cases by the hand of man. 

By the census of 1850 it appears that, omitting Texas and 
Maryland, only 0°132 of the entire area of the Southern states 
was improved. In Virginia the proportion was 0-262, but a 
large part of that designated as improved was really worn- 
out and abandoned land, overgrown with “old field” pines, 
much more formidable as an obstacle than the original forest. 
In Kentucky the proportion was 0-272; in Tennessee 0172 ; 
in Missouri 0-068. The average of the four states is 0-193. 

In France 0-714 of the total area is improved ; in Belgium 
0888 ; in Prussia 0-73; in Saxony 0°66:-—-the average of 
these, 0°75, is a trifle less than the proportion of the area of 
England which is improved. Thus we see that in Kentucky, 
where the proportion of improved land is greater than in 
any other Southern state, the ratio is not one-third that of 
Belgium. In Missouri it is not one-tenth of what it is in 
France. The average of the four Southern states above- 
mentioned is aboutione-fourth that of the four European na- 
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tions alluded to. Arkansas, the least improved state in which 
our armies have been operating in any considerable force, 
has but 0-023 of its area improved—not one-thirtieth of the 
ratio in France. The ratio in all the Southern states, omit- 
ting Texas and Maryland, is about one-sixth of the average 
ratio of France, Belgium, Saxony, and Prussia. 

Confining our attention, for the present, to the European 
nations just mentioned on the one hand, and to the states of 
Virginia, Kentucky, Tennessee, and Missouri, on the other, 
and assuming for the moment that the original natural diffi- 
culties were the same in all, it is clear that, so far as the 
effect of the extent or the area of cultivation is concerned, 
we have more than four times the amount of natural obstacles 
to contend against than are met with in the European coun- 
tries in question. 

The annexed table, which is trustworthy as far as it goes, 
furnishes many interesting suggestions: 














Populati f Territo “—? 
ulation per sq. m. of Terr: . . ma. 
bil ¥ a4 Cultivated. 
1800. | (1850. T1860. | 1850. 
Ser: 140 23°3 26°02 88 
Kentucky” 58 25°8 30°67 94 
Tennessee . 2°3 21°8 24°30 126 
Missouri .... 0-0 10°} 17°50 148 
baeay + Sines 260° 389° 437 
202° 344° | 521 
Lombardo. Venetia. eas 190° 285° 
BED s00000 copess.cess 136 173° 243 
Wurtemberg ...-....-- 155° | 230° 
SES cen née ine sks 7 91° 151° 207 











The Southern states given in this table have been the 
scenes of the most important inland operations, especially 
in the early periods of the war, and three of these are—with 
the exception of South Carolina, into the interior of which 
we have not penetrated—the most densely populated of the 
Southern states. The European countries cited were the 
theaters of some of the most remarkable campaigns of the 
French Revolution and Empire; the density of their popula- 
tion in 1800 has been given as affording a fair criterion for 
the epoch alluded to. By reference to this table, it will be 
observed that in 1800 the population of the four American 
states was 5°5 per square mile; and that of the European 
States 172--31 times greater than that of the former, whose 
population was in 1860 only 24°6 per square mile, almost one- 
seventh of that of the European states in 1800. 

In 1850, the average population per square mile of im- 
proved land was in the four Southern states 114, while in 
Belgium, Saxony, France, and Prussia, it was 352, more than 
three times as great. 

But another clement now arises for our consideration: — 
More than 1,900 years before the settlement of Jamestown, 
Lombardy was able to send forth an army which besieged 
and captured Rome. More than 1,600 years prior to the 
same epoch, the present France and Belgium were inhabited 
by a race sufficiently civilized to possess government and 
laws, to build fortified cities and raise large armies, which 
often called forth the utmost efforts of Cesar and his vete- 
rans to besiege the one and defeat the other. Fully a thou- 
sand years ago, the greater part of Germany was inhabited 
by a numerous race, who had already. ceased to be nomadic in 
their habits, and had commenced the career of civiliza- 
tion. 

A region settled so densely and so long, where a large in- 
land commerce exists between its many populous centers, 
necessarily possesses frequent and excellent roads, the 
marshes are drained, the streams spanned by numerous per- 
manent bridges, the forests are comparatively few and lim- 
ited in extent, large armies can often move with ease “across 
the country,” supplies of all kinds exist, so that it is not 
necessary to transport them for long distances or to employ 
large trains ; fields of battle favorable for large armies exist 
almost everywhere ; finally, the country is thoroughly known, 
and trustworthy maps exist of every possible theater of 
operations. 

Only 256 years have elapsed since the first colony that 
produced permanent results was planted in the Southern 
states, and it may with truth be said that the effective set- 
tlement of thesea-board states does not reach back 150 years, 
while one-half of that time will more than cover the period 
over which the development of the Western states has ex- 
tended. 

The progress of civilization and settlement was at first 
slow, for the pioneers were fow, their wants simple, the ob- 
stacles to their progress great. They found nothing done to 
their hand ; they did not introduce a higher in place of a 
lower civilization, for their predecessors and antagonists 
were absolutely and entire savages, who had done nothing 
to subdue or modify the ruggedness of nature. Our pioneers 
substituted an imperfect civilization for barbarism, as they 
substituted themselves for the aborigines whom they exter- 
minated. The amount of labor available was for a loug time 
so limited that it was impossible to clear away any large 
portion of the forests, to drain the marshes, or bridge the 
streams; only the common country roads absolutely neces- 
sary for domestic purposes could be made, and as neither 
skill nor labor were bestowed upon them, they were as bad 
as bad well could be. When labor and money became more 
abundant, railways game into use and put an effectual stop- 
page upon the construction of good common roads connect- 
ing important points. 
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important points are good at all times. The consequence is 
that in Europe armies can generally find several parallel 
roads at short distances apart, and can move in several 
parallel columns ; the troops and trains can with ease make 
longer and more rapid marches than is possible in this 
country. The face of the country is so much more ob- 
structed by woods and other obstacles than it is in Europe 
that it is difficult for cavalry to operate or to observe the 
movements of the enemy, who are on ground which they 
know perfectly, and among a population friendly to them ; 
while we know but little beyond the groand we occupy, and 
meet the utmost difficulty in obtaining information about 
the country or the movements of the enemy. This disad- 
vantage is greatly increased by the almost entire absence of 
maps sufficiently accurate for military purposes, so that our 
generals are often obliged to feel their way as they advance, 
The nature of the roads and the face of the country, com- 
bined with our ignorance of details, render it very difficult 
to form accurate combinations for extensive, rapid, and 
decisive movements. The very difficulties which oppose 
our advance form the defensive movements of the enemy, 
and enable them to escape comparatively unharmed after a 
defeat. 

It is believed, then, that sufficient causes have been adduced 
to prove that it ought not to be expected that the move- 
ments of our armies should be as rapid as those of 
Europe. The most important of these causes are, in brief: The 
hasty and imperfect organization of our armies ; the vast 
extent of the theater of war ; the sparseness and recentness 
of the settlement of the country, and, in consequence, the 
difficulty of obtaining supplies; the small number and bad 
condition of the roads ; and the general difficulty of the face 
of the country. 








THE RESPONSIBILITIES OF PUBLISHERS. 


HAT authors are responsible for the influence which 
they exert upon their readers is too evident for argu- 
ment. A thought retained in the mind where it was born, 
is power dormant and unapplied. The same thought ex- 
pressed in words, and those words printed, is a power 
measured only by the space it traverses and the number of 
minds into which it enters. 
“ A small drop of ink, 
Falliag like dew upon a thought, 
Produces that which makes thousands, perhaps millions think.” 
The responsibility of which we now speak is not that of 
the author who writes, but of the publisher who prints and 
distributes. What is the office of the publisher? That of 
@ common carrier, accountable only for the execution of a 
commission for pay? Is he justified in printing matter 
which he honestly regards as false in principle and deleteri 
ous in morals? The common mode of reasoning on this 
subject, we believe, is to classify publishers among trades- 
men who are wise to make gain by the disposal of their 
wares. An author in England, France, or Germany, issues a 
book which is notoriously heretical in theology and im- 
moral in its tendency, sapping the foundations of belief and 
virtue. By force ‘of circumstances, the social position of 
the author, or the attraction of his genius, the volume 
commands an immense sale ‘and popularity. The fame of it 
reaches across the aes. A publisher is debating the pro- 
priety of reprinting it. He knows that ite republication 
will be very lucrative, and to increase his pecuniary profits 
is the object of the profession. Should a doubt disturb his 
mind as to the propriety of his printing what he is con- 
scious is opposed to his own convictions of truth and his 
own notions of right, he will reason that a volume so popu- 
lar in its character will certainly be published by some 
one, and therefore he may as well secure the profit as 
another. Is this reasoning sound! We would put no re- 
strictions upon the freedom of the press. We need not the 
splendid arguments of Milton to convince us of the folly of 
putting forced interdicts upon the license of printing. Harm 
often is done by what is driven down into men’s minds, more 
than by what is suffered to come out from them in free expres- 
sion. Nevertheless, responsibility ofa high order attaches to 
the act of publication. Whatever influence a publisher ac- 
quires in society by personal character, or property, or tal- 
ent of any kind, passes as an indorsement of the book 
which issues from his house. Allowing for differences of 
opinion in all matters not essential to-good morals and re- 
ligious faith, the zmprimatur put upon a book by a publisher 
ought to pass as his personal opinion of its value. The 
name of the publisher is the first thing which is looked at 
by many readers of a new book in the department of 
ethics and sociology. If this volume # published by —-—, 
it is expected to be loose in morals,and fitted to sap the 
foundations of faith. If it is announced by the” house of 
— ——, we know in advance that the tenor of its con- 
tents is unquestionably in the interest of truth and purity. 
This is as it should be. Publishers ought to know the re- 
sponsibility which attaches to their several names. Men 
there are, in the book trade, who would not allow their im- 
primatur to be put upon books of a certain order for all 
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sake of r gree snaiiaa announce est which, as honorable 
members of society, they cannot sanction in their private 





,| judgment, ought to understand that they are working 


against their own interest, by undermining confidence in the 
books they issue. Ifa bad book must be published, let it 
be printed by one who glories in being known as a bad 
man, the patron of all which defiles the imagination and 
corrupts good manners. It ought to be so that the name 
of a publisher on the title-page of any book should enable 
any well informed reader to decide, at a glance, to what 
class the volume belongs. 
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WANDERINGS IN THE TRACK OF THE NORTHMEN. 


It. 
SCANDINAVIA. 


EXT in interest, in Copenhagen, are the collected works 
of the great Thorwaldsen. With many—the lovers of art 
—they would rank first, and be the great attraction of the 
city. This famous sculptor was born of Icelandic parents, 
and the creations of his genius are splendid monuments of 
the power of the northern mind to reach the highest con- 
ceptions of the beautiful and good ever reached by man. 
We might well look for leaders of marine architecture 
among the descendants of those who once braved the ocean 
in rude barks—for Ericsons, whose fertile brains should not 
only cover the waters with fleets, but, true to the war spirit 
of the old sea-kings, be able to crush the “wooden walls” of 
the ocean at a blow. We might not with the same reason, 
perhaps, expect from the son of an Icelandic mechanic such 
splendid conceptions of the mindand skillfal touches of the 
chisel that should vie with those of the greatest masters in 
the classic lands of poetry and sculpture. And yet there 
does seem the possibility of a different type of genius arising 
under the inspiration of the Eddas, the wild sublimity of 
northern scenes and northern mythology, to strike out 
new paths for itself. Such, indeed, was Thorwaldsen—mani- 
festing in the flights of his genius the strength and daring 
of the Vikings his fathers, but clothing the creations of his 
brain and hand with the softness of expression, the beauty, 
and purity of the Christian religion, which opened a field for 
some of his greatest triumphs. Whothat knows anything of 
sculpture is ignorant of Thorwaldsen’s Christ! But to see 
its almost divine beauty, one must look upon the original in 
Frue Kirke. Never before were “strength and beauty” 
so harmoniously blended in the human form. There beams 
forth from every feature something more than human power, 
softened by a radiant eweetness that seoma breathing upen 
his disciples the benedictions of his love. But it is in the 
Thorwaldsen Museum where-we wonder at the power and 
fertile mind of the great master. This museum, which oos- 
tains his works alone, is as proud a monument as was ever 
yet raised to the genius of one man. He ; 
center of the quadrangle formed by the sides of 
ing, the clinging ivy, green above his tomb, bad 
his fame. Through the extended halls the eye falls upon a 
continued succession of the most splendid conceptions of 
his mind—eingle statues, and groups, each one sufficient 
to make s man immortal, while in the walle are the bss-raliefe, 
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how tame all copies appear compared with’ the beead 
marble disks that seem spanaien from the walls as by tho 
power of enchantment. What graiider lesson can be learned 
of what one man may accomplish, if he have but power and 
will? Thorwaldsen, springing from obscurity and struggling 
with poverty, compelled the world to do him homage while 
he yet lived; and now that he is gone, his name will be 
spoken with admiration when multitudes of kings wili be 
forgotten. We move onasina charmed castle, till we reach 
one room that tells us the genius of Thorwaldsen is no 
more. Hero are the first outlines in. chalk of projected 
works, the half-finished. bust, everything to remind you that 
here the great master laid down his chisel for the last time— 
the eye grew dim and the heart faint, and the thickly 
thronging fancies faded from his mind to be replaced only 
by those glories which earthly objects can but faintly 
shadow forth. Henceforth his resplendent genius is to 
accomplish its mission for the elevation and enjoyment of 
the race by those works already completed. 

But we have other work before us, and must hurry to the 
north. Calling at the office of the Icelandic steamer asa 
matter of form rather than of necessity, to my surprise I 
learn that the agent in Leith has mistaken the time of sail- 
ing two weeks. Had I depended upon his instructions I 
must have lost my passage to Iceland for that year at least, 
or have reached there at a season so inclement that traveling 
would be out of the question. No way is left but to eut 
short my journey to the North Cape and content myself with 
a trip through the center of Norway and Sweden instead. 
Bidding adieu to Copenhagen, on a lovely afternoon we 
anchored abreast the palace of Elsinore, the scene of Shake- 
speare’s Hamlet. We could readily forgive the officials for 
forgetting the mails, or a portion of them, as was actually 





the case. A telegram had reached this place before us, and 
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we have leisure now to spend some hours with Shake- 
spearean fancies, a8 we ride at anchor so near the scene of 
his famous play. At three o’clock on the morning of the 
first night in which daylight had not faded from the sky, I 
bade adieu to my traveling companion, and stepped ashore at 
the Swedish city of Gothenbourg, at the entrance of the great 
Gétha Canal that, joining together the central lakes of Swe- 
den, gives inland navigation from the North Sea to Stock- 
holm on the shores of the Baltic. The next morning I looked 
out upon the shores of the Gotha River—upon a landscape 
of the sterner New England type which stretches along the 
river and canal to the entrance of Lake Werner, the same 
rugged outline of rock and hill, the same scanty soil and 
northern forest trees. The oak, the birch, and spruce, were 
mingled as in our forests, but alders as full sized trees were 
certainly novelties to one who had known them only in New 
England swamps. Before we are ready to leave the river, 
a sound as of distant continuous thunder, warns us that we 
are approaching the famous falls of Trollhatten, which the 
Swedes are pleased to call the “ Niagara of’the North.” 
Our steamer begins to mount the huge staircase of stone 
and water-—the series of locks of the Tréllhattan Canal— 
and we have abundant time to view the falls. The “‘ Niagara 
of the North” is not the Niagara of the West, nor are the 
falls of the same pattern. The Gétha River here pressed 
together between its rocky walls plunges from precipice to 
precipice down more than a hundred feet. Four hundred 
cords of water every second, from Lake Werner on its way to 
the ocean, take this leap. The falls are beautiful indeed, 
and are rather the Trenton Falls than the Niagara of Sweden. 
Sublimity belongs to Niagara alone. After viewing its 
mighty torrents, beauty is all we can expect to see in other 
falls, which compared with this are mere cascades. 





We thread our way from side to side of Sweden, mount- 
ing hills with our steamboat and descending into plains, 
crossing the broad lakes that almost vie with those inland 
seas on our northern borders. From Werner we pass out to 
the eastern or Ostgothic line of the canal, and find the rug- 
ged features of country disappearing, so that our boat at times 
almost seems to glide through a fairy land. As hours were 
sometimes consumed in passing the locks, there was time to 
stroll along the banks, or watch the strong-armed peasant 
women who often passed us through the locks, gayly turn- 
ing the heavy gates that seemed work fit only for stalwart 
men. At length we near the Baltic, and thread our way 
along its bays on waters unruffled as a mirror, throwing 
back to us enchanting pictures from its surface, the stately 
ruin and the rich foliage along the shores, with the mellow 
light of the sky, which even at midnight has its northern 
border tinged with day. And one delightful morning we 
have opened upon us the beauties of Stockholm, the queen 
city of the north. 








THE LIBRARIES OF THE NATIONAL CAPITOL. 


HE libraries of the National Capitol are not worthy of the 

truly,magnificent edifice which contains them, but they 
are deserving ofnotice, and a'source of gratification to all who 
visit Washington. The first and most important is the 
library of Congress. It was founded in 1800, butaroom was 
not set apart for the exclusive use of the books until 1802, 
at which time it contained three thousand volumes. Even 
this meager collection was destroyed by fire when the 
British assaulted Washington city in 1814. Soon after this 
event Thomas Jefferson offered his private library to the 
government, for a consideration, which offer was accepted, 
and in 1815 he received $23,950 for a miscellaneous collec- 
tion of seven thousand volumes. The total amount of 
money expended for the purchase of books during the last 
sixty years is $343,000, and in these latter days the annual 
appropriation has been five thousand dollars. In 1850 the 
number of volumes was fifty-five thousand, and a second fire 
in 1851 reduced the number to about twenty thousand; but 
ithas siiice been greatly augmented, as it now contains 82,000 
volumes—its well printed catalogue making a volume of 
sixteen hundred and sixty-two pages, arranged on the system 
of Lord Bacon. During the last year the additions amounted 
to 3,200. 

In addition to its regular acquisitions by purchase, it has 
several other sources of supply. By law, a copy of every 
book published in the United States has to be deposited in 
the library of Congress (as well as the Smithsonian Institu- 
tion, and the Department of the Interior), and, also, all the laws 
of the United States, and copies of all documents printed by 
the two houses of Congress. Imported books intended for 
the government are admitted free of duty, and by the em- 
ployment of careful agents the money thus expended usually 
brings a rich return. Asa whole, the library may be pro- 
nounced very valuable, and its miscellaneous collections in 
the way of pictures, medals, busts, maps, charts, and manu- 
scripts, would be highly prized by any European library. 

The librarian of the Congressional library is appointed by 
the President direct, and heretofore the office has not been 
used to reward political partisans ; the assistants in the library 
are appointed by the head of the office. During the sessions 
of Congress, tho library is open every day, and when Con- 
gress is not in session, for six hours on Tuesday, Thursday, 
and Saturday of each week. Thoso entitled to use the 
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library, and to take out books, are the members of Congress, 
the President and Vice-President of the United States, 
heads of departments, judges of the Supreme Court, the 
executive officers of the House and Senate, and forcign 
ministers. All the library rooms are fire-proof ; the largest 
commands a superb view of the metropolis and the Potomac 
River, is handsomely decorated, and well supplied with 
tables and seats for the use of the general public. Every- 
thing connected with it, the purchase of books, and all rules 
and regulations, are in charge of a joint°committee of the 
two houses of Congress, and from time immemorial it has 
been customary to place upon those committees men of some 
literary or scientific reputation. The number of persons 
who annually visit the library is very great, but a large 
majority do so merely out of curiosity ; and those who 
come for a special purpose, and wish to take books to 
their lodgings, can do so by obtaining a card from any 
member of Congress, or, if they wish to consult the books in 
the library, are furnished with every facility by the libra- 
rian or the very efficient chief assistant librarian. 

The library of Congress, as now arranged, embraces the entire 
western projection of the central part ofthe Capitol. The main 
roomis 91 feet long, 34 wide,and 38 high ; the second and third 
rooms are each 29 feet wide by 70 long, and of the same 
hight as the preceding. These rooms are all fitted up 
with iron cases and iron ceilings, roofed with copper laid 
on iron rafters, and lighted by ornamental sky-lights. In 
addition to the above there are also two smaller rooms 
opening therefrom, which are employed by the senators and 
representatives as reading and conversation rooms. On 
both sides of the main room are three stories of iron cases, 
each nine feet and six inches in hight. The lower story 
consists of alcoves projecting eight feet and a half, with 
shelves on each side of the projections; the second and 
third stories have similar alcoves, and a continuous gallery 
on either side; and the architraves which cross all the 
alcoves are finished shields, designed as tablets toreceive the 
names of the general subjects on which the books in the re- 
spective alcovestreat. The room is lighted by five windows 
and eight sky-lights, and heated by hot-water pipes, and the 
ornaments which abound on all sides are rich, appropriate, 
and in keeping with the plans of the new Capitol. The ap- 
yropriations made for finishing the library rooms, os they 
now appear, amount to about one hundred thousand dollars ; 
and the present location of the library has been occupied 
since the year 1825. 

The second library, now to be mentioned, is the law 
library, and occupies the room which was for many years 
the meeting place of the Supreme Court. It contains some 
sixteen thousand volumes, and is particularly rich in works 
upon civil, maritime, and commercial law. The books are 
purchased under the direction of the justices of the Supreme 
Court, and the annual appropriations forits increase amount 
to two thousand dollars. It is subject to the same regula- 
tions which exist in the Congressional library, of which it 
is in reality a mere branch, and it is in charge of one of the 
assistants of said library. A complete catalogue was printed 
in 1860, making a pamphlet of thirty-three pages. 

The third and last collection of books, which completes 
the list of libraries in the Capitol, is that of the House of 
Representatives. It occupies a room over the corridor that 
connects the old part of the Capitol with the new southern 
wing, and has attached to it some two or three store-rooms. 
It is the chief receptacle for all the documents published by 
the government, and, including duplicates, contains about 
seventy thousand volumes. Of course, in a brief notice, an 
elaborate description of these dry but valuable books cannot 
be given, but the leading subdivisions may be mentioned as 
follows: Executive Documents, Senate Documents, Miscella- 
neous Documents, Annals of Congress, Congressional Debates, 
the Congressional Globe, the State Papers, the American 
Archives, the Statutes at Large, Reports of Committees, 
Supreme Court Reports, and Reports of the Court of Claims. 
In the way of Washington city newspapers the best 
collection extant is to be found in the House library ; 
and, in this connection, the fact may be stated that, since 
the commencement of the present century, no less than one 
hundred newspapers have been started and have died in 
Washington city—the grand old National Intelligencer having 
survived them all. The library of the House of Represent- 
atives was established for the exclusive use of that 
branch of the national legislature, but is, of course, open 


for consultation to all persons connected with the govern-. 


ment. Strangers, however, on being introduced by members 
of Congress, are entitled to all its privileges; and the 
librarian, who has three assistants, receives his appoint- 
ment from the clerk of the House of Representatives. 

Of the several collections of books here mentioned, the 
last two are probably more frequently consulted by mem- 
bers of Congress than the first and most important; but 
with the ‘public at Isrge, the Congressional library is by far 
the most popular. And in recalling the men who have 
been identified with this library, there are a few who 
should not be omitted in a brief chapter like the present. 
To Nahum Mitchell and Albert Gallatin is due the credit of 
originally organizing this library ; Thomas Jefferson, although 
not a Yankee, buta Virginian, was careful not to lose the 
chance of turning an honest penny, and with his books the 
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country was supplied with an overplus of infidel publica- 
tions ; many of the best additions were made to the library 
by the advice of Mahlon Dickerson, Levi Woodbury, Felix 
Grundy, Guilian C. Verplanck, and Edward Everett ; and for 
several years before his death, James H. Pearce came to be 
looked upon as the supreme manager of all its affairs. The 
gentlemen who have more recently taken a special interest 
in the welfare of our National Library are Senators W 
P. Fessenden and Jacob Collamer, and Representatives 
Augustus Frank and John Law. 


SHODDY. 


: 
Terrible times of sorrow and need ; 
Times to make hearts of adamant bleed ; 
Times that seem to have been decreed 
To chasten our wayward nation: 
Fathers and brothers thinning away ; 
Bread growing scarcer every day; 
Famine to pinch and sword to slay— 
*Tis a woeful situation ! 


ul. 

But even as Nero, in days of old, 

Unmoved, heard Roman fire-bells tolled, 

And saw the “ machines’ that rattled and rolled 
To the scene of the great disaster, 

The while he rosined his fiddle-bow, 

And played some classic ‘“ Bob Ridley, Oh!” 

So we make merry while all things go 
To the dickens, faster and faster! 


Ill. 

Parties, sociables, visits, and calls, 

Operas, hops, and Russian balls, 

*Mid broken pillars and tottering walls, 
Enough to bewilder a body ; 

Silver and gold, and gems of the mine, 

Satin to rustle and silk to shine, 

Feathers and fuss, and frippery fine — 
The paraphernalia of Shoddy! 


Iv. 
Carriages flash through the crowded street, 
Flunkeys in livery stiff on each seat, 
Buttoned and caped from head to feet— 

Most solemn, majestical flunkeys : 
And “tigers”? to let down the steps, with a bow 
Learned only tigers and heaven know how, 
Dressed up in a fashion, I must allow, 

Like that of the organ monkeys. 


Vv. 

The ladies who walk when the weather is fair, 
Show marvelous tastes with a marvelous air; 
Nothing can be too splendid to wear, 

Too gaudy, too fine, or too funny ; 
For credit is good, if prices are high, 
And a government nod or wink of the eye 
Can pile up “ Greenbacks” clear to the sky— 

‘““Greenback” being Shoddy for Money. 


vi. 

So yellows and blues and scarlets gay 
Go sweeping the pavements every day, 
Making a rainbow of poor Broadway, 

With a glare that is really stunning; 
And even the churches where fashion goes, 
Are a mass of follies and furbelows, 
Flirtation and foolery under the rose 

Past even the Serpent’s cunning. 


vil. 

While Shoddy over its turtle gloats, 

Our soldiers shiver in rotten coats, 

And our tars go down in their leaky boats, 
The victims cf contract building ; 

And Poverty starves in its wretched slums, 

Or freezes to death when the north wind comes,’ 

While Shoddy is picking the sweetest plums 
From its bed of gingerbread gilding. 


Vill. 
But what cares Shoddy for all these things ? 
Shoddy, the richest of paper kings ; 
Shoddy, who dances, fiddles, and sings 

On the crater of wild inflation ? 
What does he care? Not a sou-marquee; 
He fattens and battens in luxury, 
As if his reign were a thing to be 

Of eternal perpetuation. 


Ix. 

But Damocles’ sword hangs overhead ; 
Justice may sleep, but she is not dead 
“Vengeance is mine!” the Lord hath said, 

And soon, at the end of the story, 
Fruitiest wine shall be bitterest gall, 
Silk and satin make shroud and pall, 
Truth shall arise and Shoddy shall fall, 

To the nation’s lasting glory! 
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MEMORIES .OF MEN OF MARK—LITERARY AND 
OTHER. . 


m1. 
WASHINGTON IRVING. 


E were speaking of the uncertainties of the law in the 
vagaries of jury cases, when we mentioned an anecdote 
once mentioned to us by Governor Seward, our present Secre- 
tary of State. We have no earthly reason for mentioning itex- 
cept that it seemed to please My Irving, who laughed hear- 
tily at it, and that pleased the second-hand narrator. Gover- 
nor Seward was employed to defend twelve railroad conspi- 
rators in Michigan before the chief criminal court in Detroit. 
Tho malefactors, as Dogberry would have termed them, had 
placed obstructions on four different places upon the rail- 
way, out ofangry spite to the president and directors of the 
company, thereby jeoparding life and limb of hundreds of 
innocent passengers. 

They were arraigned, tried (and malgré an able defense), 
convicted, sent to the penitentiary, but afterward par- 
doned after a confinement for two years. But here was 
where the joke came in. While the governor was deliver- 
ing his defense of the culprits before a spacious court-room 
crowded to suffocation, two men edged by the officers at the 
half-opened door, and climbing up on a window-seat sur- 
veyed the scene. ; 

“ Which are the prisoners?” asked one of the persevering 
and perspiring new-comers. 

“There they are!” said a wag standing below them. “Do 
you see them twelve men in that front seat, close to the 
lawyers? (pointing to the jurors!) That’s them! Look at 
that head fellow, with the high, bald forehead, beginning at 
the back of his neck. He’s the head-devil of the lot.” He 
was, for he was the foreman! 

“Sure enough!” responded one of the strangers; “if I 
was on the jury, I’d find ’em guilty without leaving my seat, 
just from their looks! Who's that fifth man?” 

But a general guffaw from some spectators who had been 
listening put an end to the colloquy, and showed the 
strangers from the rural districts that they had been “ sold.” 


Tt was an old friend and correspondent of the writer’s, a 
resident in London in the autumn of 1842 (and many years 
afterward, R. Shelton Mackenzie, now one of the editors 
of the Philadelphia Daly Press, who sent us at the time 
the annexed description of the appearance of Washing- 
ton Irving ‘at the Literary Fund Dinner, which was pre- 
sided over by Prince Albert, then in the hight of his un- 
assumed popularity. Campbell was there, and gave a fer- 
vent toast to Ilallam. Thomas Moore was also present,and 
made a brief but exceedingly off-hand and effective little 
speech (“about the size of himself !”) and was followed by 
Talfourd and the Marquis of Lansdowne. 

“The only other person,” wrote our correspondent, “to 
whom the anxiety of the evening was much turned, was 
your countryman, Washington Irving. So popular are the 
writings of this gentleman, and so admirably has he drawn 
the traits of old English character and feeling in his 
‘Sketch-Book,’ that he is really regarded by English read- 
ers with a sort of affectionate attachment, as if he were 
personally identified with all that is amiable, interesting, 
and valuable, in our national character and rural tastes. He 
revived the style of Addison—its higher graces, sportive 
gayety, and tenderness; but added a dash of romantic feel- 
ing, derived from sympathy with the rude but eloquent 
tribes of Indians, the vast primeval forests, and wild tradi- 
tions of his native country. 

“When Mr. Irving rose, there was an immense clapping 
of hands and waving of handkerchiefs. He simply, in a few 
well ordered, modest words, returned his grateful thanks. 
Your accomplished American is an unaffected-looking man, 
being not unlike an easy, respectable farmer, or a plain, 
‘Stout Gentleman,’ averse to all parade and display.” 

Mr. Irving had an absolute horror of being called upon 
to speak before any public assemblage. “I never can think 
upon my legs before a crowd,” was his usualapology for 
not making an exhibit of himself in public gatherings. He 
overcame this reluctance, however, on one occasion. It was 
at the dinner given to Charles Dickens, at the old City Hotel 
of Jennings & Willard, in ‘Broadway. Upon an enthusi- 
astic call for his appearance, he had risen to his feet, and 
was proceeding with quiet composure and self-possession, 
when an esteemed but injudicious friend, who sat imme- 
dately in front of him, and not far off, looking him anxiously 
and steadfastly in the face, exclaimed, sotto voce: 

“Good! good! Go on, Irving: you are acquitting your- 
self bravely!” 

And so he was ; but, as he afterward said to us, “ this in- 
terruption scattered my preconcerted thoughts, and I had 
nothing to do but ‘ break down’ and sit down.” 

But we have heard Mr. Irving, before a large assemblage 
of his friends. old Knickerbockers in council assembled, at 
the annual Festival of the Sons of St. Nicholas (of whicn it 
was the writer’s pride and pleasure often to be elected a 
steward)—-we have heard him, we say, when he did “acquit 
himself bravely,” and did not “break down” either. 

One night he brought to the society’s annual dinner, very 
brightly gilded, a Dutch weathercock, which he had former- 
ly received from Albany, where it had surmounted, for some- 
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thing less than two hundred years, one of the public edifices 
of that ancient “Dorp.” He took it gravely,from a green 
baize bag, and in a brief speech of infinite humor (which he 
either could not or did not care to recall, for publication by 
the stewards in the organ of the society), he presented the 
“bold chanticleer” to the President, imploring him to keep 
his head always to the East, watching the Yankees, lest 
they should come in and occupy our good old Dutch heri- 
tage. He had rusted in that direction for a hundred years 
on his old perch, and he was notacock to be bent from 
his purpose by all the winds that blow! His remarks ex- 
cited great laughter and applause, and we never saw him in 
better or more genial spirits. 

We have alluded to the felicity of Mr. Irving’s similes. 
They invariably make a perfect pettance of his descriptions. 
Thus ina letter before us he speaks of being woefully an- 
noyed by: authograph-beggars, those “musketoes of litera- 
ture ;” and on one occasion he said to his favorite nephew 
Pierre (whose four volumes of his most interesting “ Life 
and Letters” have just been completed) that every such let- 
ter “was a cobweb across his nose !” 

Very plainly can one see this piece of still-life painting 
in one of his letters to the original of Ichabod Crane, whose 
“sharp elbows stuck outlike grasshoppers,” and were “ iike 
the flapping of a pair of wings” as he stumbled out of the 
gate of Hans Van Ripper, mounted on old “ Gunpowder.” 
He is reminding his correspondent of a fishing prank in 
which they once indulged at the expense of one John Moore, 
“while he sat in his canoe, in the center of the lake, with 
fishing-rods stretching out in every direction like the long 
legs of a spider.” 

One night, also, at one of our “ Tasting Suppers” in ad- 
vance of the annual festival of the “Sons of St. Nicholas,” he 
remarked to us, aside, in reference to the wandering, dis- 
jointed, and prolonged speech of a young friend: “I wish 
C——— would sit down: he is spuming like a beer-barrel !” 
We could quote fifty such felicities of expressions from his 
unpremeditated private letters. 

Pending a few observations, in an ensuing number, upon 
Mr. Irving’s uniform appreciation of and kindness to his fel- 
low-authors, we will now only advert, in closing, to a remark 
by Mr. Bryant, in a public address, touching “an unhappy 
coolness which existed between Cooper and Irving.” But 
the latter remarked to his nephew, Mr. Pierre M. Irving, 
“The coolness, then, is all on Cooper’s side ; for I have never 
been conscious of any cause of difference between us.” 
Yet there was a coolness on Cooper’s side, of which, at one 
time, he made no secret. We distinctly remember his in- 
veighing one day, at Messrs. Wiley & Putnam’s bookstore 
in Broadway, and in no modulated tone of voice, against 
Washington Irving for having written a review of one of 
his own works in his publisher’s organ, the London Quarter- 
ly, for which Lockhart, the editor, had paid him fifty guineas. 
And this was truco. The review was written at Murray’s 
request ; and was for the sole purpose of correcting certain 
historical errors in relation to one of his characters, into 
which the editor of an influential London journal had fallen, 
in a criticism upon his “ Chronicles of the Conquest of Gre- 
nada.” Nota syllable appeared in the review in praise of 
the work, or any pontion of it. 

We shall see anon how Irving was reciprocating this 
manifestation of our great national novelist’s ill-feeling, in 
letters to the writer of these sketches. 





DRESS OF AMERICAN WOMEN. 


RESS is undoubtedly a very important part of the busi- 
ness of a woman; it belongs to the ornamental as well 

as the useful part of her life; it assists in creating the charm 
that surrounds her, and by the latitude which is allowed to 
her taste and fancy in the selection of styles, shapes, colors, 
and materials, affords to the thoughtful and speculative no 
small insight into her character and preferences. Women 
themselves cannot possibly understand or realize how great- 
ly the admiration they excite depends, in the minds of men 
of refinement and culture, upon those subtle graces which 
find their expression in a thousand minute details of dress, 
voice, and manner, not alone in the crowded ball-room and 
on the gay promenade, but in the retirement of private life, 
the sanctity of home. Here, indeed, where woman reigns 
supreme, those graces and accomplishments which impart 
so much of her fascination, and serve to increase her influence 
over the opposite sex, should shine out in all their luster, 
should be exhibited to the greatest advantage. Here, where 
the eye of affection alone could rest upon them, charms of 
person might be displayed without loss of dignity or self- 
respect, and without the danger of pandering to the vicious 
inclinations of the weak or the wicked. Fancy might run 
riot in the beauty, the quaintness, the simplicity, or the 
gorgeousness of its designs, and the interior of his home af- 
ford to the man of taste all the realization of his finest ideals. 
Of course, it is not necessary that women should do this 
in defiance of convenience or propriety, but it would cer- 
tainly be better that they should give a little more rein to 
taste and fancy at home, and less abroad. Home now, in 
teo many cases, is the place where women wear out their 
old clothes, where they allow a general neglect to impart a 








repulsive atmosphere to their persons and costumes—their 


efforts ai a complete, or what is called a grand toilette, be- 
ing all made for the public benefit, for the gratification of 
strangers, or coldly speculative acquaintances, who piti- 
lessly take to pieces both dress and wearer, and expose the 
deformity, if there be any, which lurks behind the fair out- 
side. A change which would render women modest 
and unobtrusive in their street and public attire, and more 
careful, more riant, more delicate, more fanciful at home, 
would certainly be a step toward rendering home the Para- 
dise it should be, in order to induce men to stay in it. 

The great obstacle to success in the artof dress with most 
women is not the want of time or money to bestow upon 
it, but a want of a nice perception, a delicate sense of har- 
mony and fitness, which is strong enough to overcome the 
temptation to adopt anything vulgar, outré, or unbecoming in 
style, shape, or color, because it is announced as “new.” 
The genuine Parisienne has this sixth sense almost in per- 
fection; her dress in the street is so quiet, so modest, 80 
grave, that by uncultivated persons she would be set down 
as a “nobody ;” only those of quicker perceptions and more 
refined instincts would detect in her fine, scarcely visible 
embroidery, her faultless glove, and perfectly fitting boot, 
that habit of neatness and adaptability which is indispen- 
sable to, and always accompanies, true elegance. It is as- 
sumed by most women that to dress with taste it is neces- 
sary to spend a great deal of money. How often they say: 
“Oh, I know how to dress, if I could only afford it.” But 
such a remark shows that she who utters it is ignorant of 
the first and last principle of taste, which is fitness, and 
which could be just as well expressed in a dress of merino, 
or the formerly despised printed cotton, as in the costliest 
silk or velvet. A woman may be charmingly dressed with- 
out a scrap of point, Honiton, or Brussels lace, or an atom 
of jewelry. If her sleeves and collar be fine, and delicately 
stitched or tucked, the material and color of her dress well 
chosen, the style adapted to her figure, and her whole aspect 
refined, spirited, and womanly, who would miss the elaborate 
display of more showy attire? It is superfluous to reiterate 
the commonplacisms relative to the charms of simplicity, 
which have long ago been exhausted in “ Letters to Young 
Ladies,” and the description of that perennial bud of 
beauty who uniformly appears at the great ball of the sea- 
son in plain white muslin. A more advanced civilization 
creates, day by day, new wants, and wealth can scarcely be 
considered undesirable which brings with it the power of 
purchasing beauty in a thousand multiplied shapes and 
forms. Magnificence in dress, for those who possess the 
means, is as fitting and appropriate as the possession of a 
fine house, costly furniture, and rare and beautiful pictures. 
What is meant is this, that there is a charm in dress supe- 
rior to that of cost, and this charm consists in that affinity 
to the wearer which makes her dress seem more the out- 
growth of her mental and spiritual qualities than garments’ 
fashioned apart from, and without reference to, herself. 

Moreover, there are certain elements of beauty for the 
loss of which no splendor can compensate, and whizh are with- 
in the reach of the comparatively poor as well as the positive- 
ly rich. Oné of these is softness, a beauty which never 
finds its way into the stiff folds of stately brocades and im- 
posing moire antique, yet is seen to perfection in the texture 
of fine merino, and other soft woolen fabrics, which catch 
the light and shade, and fall around the figure in such grace- 
ful folds as artists love. It would be absolute crime to mar 
the effect of the gentle, undulating drapery by patches of 
trimmings, by frills, ruches, flounces, tucks, or anything 
which would break the harmony of its flowing, graceful 
lines. Quiet, grave, such a dress might be, but it could hard- 
ly fail to be tender and womanly, and to most men would 
have greater charms than all the elaboration of the finest 
costume. A woman may dress in velvet and didmonds to 
excite admiration, but she would choose soft textures, and 
trust to the influence of more natural charms, if she desired 
to win love. 

Women have expressed themselves as “ dying” for a moire 
antique dress, who, if they had it, would find it more unbe- 
coming than the checker-board plaids, which make Venus 
herself look repulsive. Only tall and elegant women should 
ever wear fabrics so heavy and unyielding as moire antique, 
and then the skirt should be very long, wide, and quite 
plain. A short, stout woman, enveloped in the ungainliness 
of this most impracticable of all materials, blocked around 
with squares of velvet in such style as is frequently to be 
seen, is a picture to make angels weep. The skirt of a rich 
dress should always be plain, but moro especially if the 
wearer be short and inclined to roundness and that ampli- 
tude of person which the French delicately call embon- 
point. 

It is only a short time since it was fashionable to divide 
the skirts of handsome silk dresses into a series of flounces, 
three in number; these flounces were subdivided again 
by rows of brocaded trimming, which increased the cost 
and added to the deformity. A rich plain silk dress, at half 
the cost, would have been infinitely more becoming. Flounces 
should only be attempted in thin, waving, and flowing 
materials, in which the effect produced will be cloud-like, 
and vapory ; when the lines %ecome harsh, or too strictly 
defined, the beauty is gone. It is matter for regret that 
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The touch of the edge to the ground, and its regal sweep, 
add to the divinity which doth hedge a woman. Even 
ideas of cleanliness can scarcely reconcile us to the sacri- 
legious raising of the line, the impertinent ridge, which reveals 
to common eyes the light foot, the graceful instep, and taking 
the goddess from her pedestal, replaces it by that eminently 
useful but not poetic growth of the kitchen and nursery, a 
“sensible woman.” 

There is one feature of the dress of the present day which 
is particularly commendable, and that is the shape at the 
throat, which adds roundness to its purity, and is charming- 
ly relieved by the little rim of embroidery which some bar- 
barians are trying’ to replace by the old Vandyke collar. 
Pretty scarfs and mantles have also taken away much of the 
stiffness and angularity which belong to the square and 
uncompromising shawl, and by giving diagonal lines across 
the shoulders, and sometimes in one broad line across the 
entire surface, breaks the uniformity, and succeeds in pro- 
ducing a novel and picturesque effect without the aid of 
color. 

It may not be out of place to venture a remark here on 
the frequency with which elegant toilettes are disfigured by 
a mixture of colors. It is surprising how very few women 
have a correct eye for color, even among those whose busi- 
ness it is to understand and harmonize them. Violet has 
been given as a match for purple, and every shade of red 
asserted to be crimson. Some people will bear two or three 
shades of one color under the impression that they “ match,” 
or come so near it that it is of “no consequence.” Such 
obtuseness is most unfortunate, if not criminal, and is 
severely punished in the caricature which a toilette con- 
structed on such principles presents. Inelegant and in- 
harmonious contrasts and combinations in color have always 
been one of the great sins committed by American women, 
although lately it has undoubtedly been somewhat modified by 
travel abroad and more familiar acquaintance with the rules 
of art. To give the different colors and combinations, and 
adapt them to persons and complexions, would fill a vol- 
ume and answer no sort of purpose. The knowledge of 
colors is a gift and can hardly be taught, but there are 
certain obvious rules which it argues exceeding dullness to 
disregard. Scarlet has been, and is the fashionable rage of 
the season, and we have seen it worn in cloaks and dresses 
at the opera by blonde beauties, whose hair and complexion 
it changed to the likeness of brick-dust. Scarlet is a very 
positive color, and should be worn in quantity only by 
slender brunettes of the most distinct type, whose dark hair 
and complexions soften its garish tint. Scarlet also sug- 
gests warmth, and for this reason is good to throw in as a 
relief to the somber tone of a winter’s costume ; it is entire- 
out of place, however, in summer, as could be readily 
illustrated by recalling the glaring appearance of the scarlet 
cloaks at Saratoga and Newport last summer when exposed 
to the fierce heat of a July or August sun. It is hardly 
necessary to say that stout women should always wear dark 
colors, as light and even bright tints are considered almost 
exclusively “ youthful,” and American women rarely acquire 
fullness of figure until they reach a matronly age. The 
rule in such cases is simply, that dark colors reduce the ap- 
pearance of size, while light colors increase it. 

One ef the reasons, probably, why less attention is paid 
to the effect of colors by American women, is, that the mix- 
ture of races in this country has produced so few distinct 
types of beauty, and substituted a mixed type of our own, 
which, it is supposed, cannot be injured and scarcely be 
hightened by the contact of color. We shall not attempt 
now to go into a analysis of the generally soft, delicate, 
clearly cut type of American beauty ; itis sufficient to say that, 
in youth at least, it harmonizes best with soft, bright, and 
neutral tints, diaphanous textures, shimmering and cloud-like 
in their beauty and amplitude, but witheut wads, or tinsel, 
or buttons, or bindings, or colored edgings of any kind. 
There is, without doubt, a beauty in simplicity, and the 
woman who cannot afford to dress fashionably or expen- 
sively had better study her own points, and then dress as 
nearly as possible to suit—she will be surprised at the re- 
sults she achieves. 





WANTED—MORE TAXATION. 


HE Secretary of the Treasury informs the country in his ao 


late report that the wants of the treasury, from the Ist 
December, 1863, to the Ist July, 1865, will amount, in round 
numbers, to $1,300,000,000. He recommends that $1,000,000,- 
000 of this immense aggregate be raised by loans, and the 
remaining $300,000,000 by customs and internal taxes and 
from other minor sources. The question of ways and means 
will be early raised in Congress, and Mr. Chase’s views will 
to a large extent influence its decision. To the great mis- 
fortune of the country, we have not half a dozen men in 
both Houses capable of grappling with in‘ricate problems 
of finance, and the result will be that, when this most im- 
portant question of the session is introduced, wo shall have 
several days of shallow opposition bickering, the measure 
will. be doggedly discussed from a purely partisan stand- 
point, and then the majority will vote for the Secretary's 


proposal just because they are not competent or have not 
the moral courage to suggest a system more accordant with 
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the public interest. Mr. Chase has not had the courage. to 
risk unpopularity by proposing a material increase of taxa- 
tion. His political followers would shun that policy from the 
same motive, and yet again, the opposition would exhibit 
a like preference for party favor over the public weal. We 
can therefore expect from Congress no honest and public 
spirited discussion of this vital question. If the measure 
be not brought down into the broad forum of public- 
opinion—if it be not earnestly discussed by the people with 
the single purpose of conserving the credit of the govern- 
ment—and if the public verdict be not such as to release the 
administration and Congress from the fear that now binds 
them—then we shall certainly see the country committed to 
a system of finance that, in a few months, may involve us in 
grave financial disaster, and protract the war by impairing 
our ability to crush the rebellion. In view of the noble 
spirit of sacrifice that has promptly yielded every contribu- 
tion the Government has asked, it is unjust and ungenerous 
to impute to the people any unwillingness to pay whatever 
taxation may be deemed expedient for the continuance of the 
war. If we mistake not greatly the sentiment of the 
country, a large majority ask to be taxed more heavily rather 
than to have their government humiliated and bankrupted 
by over-borrowing. Asarule,they are more prosperous now 
than before the war ; their enlarged gains come indirectly 
from the war ; and they are willing to contribute liberally 
out of their enlarged means for bringing the struggle to an 
end. With such a public sentiment as this to fall back upon, 
the financier who proposes to rely chiefly on loans. trifles 
gratuitously with the national credit, and endangers the 
stability of the Republic where he might elicit a splendid 
display of its strength. 


Mr. Chase asks Congress to increase the- debt of the 
country at the rate of $631,000,000a year. This exceeds by 
far everything in the history of England’s enormous bor- 
rowing. In 1814, the year during which she contracted her 
heaviest loins, Great Britain added to her debt only $400,- 
000,000. During the five great war years from 1809 to 1813 
inclusive, she increased her debt on an average $73,000,000 
a year, and during the three succeeding years at the rate 
of $240,000,000. During the former of these periods, she 
was paying in taxes four and a half times the amount she 
raised by loans, and during the latter, two pounds by taxation 
to one by loans. During the eighteen years ending with 
1816, she added to her debt by loans $2,236,000,000. Mr. 
Chase proposes that, during the four years and three months 
ending with June 30, 1865, we should run up the debtof the 
United States to $2,231,000,000. The coincidence between 
these amounts is remarkable, and the wide difference be- 
tween the periods is equally so.j During the eighteen years 
instanced, Great Britain raised by taxation $5,280,000,000, or 
at the rate of $293,000,000 a year ; for the period in our own 
case, Mr. Chase proposes to derive an aggregate, from all 
sources other than loans, of about $600,000,000, or about 
$114,000,000 a year. It must, moreover, be borne in mind 
that, at the period alluded.to, the population of Great Britain 
was only about 11,000,000—just one-half that of the states 
now subject to federal jurisdiction. Nor has England borne 
this rate of taxation only during the pressing necessities of 
war. Over along period of peace, she has paid her revenue 
in taxes to a similar extent,and has yet prospered beyond 
almost all other nations. This triumphant evidence of the 
ability of a people to sustain a very heavy taxation without 
damage to their commercial or political power, is so impor- 
tant in its bearings on our own fiscal necessities, that we 
append a detailed statement of the principal sources of 
British revenue during a course of several years. The fol- 
lowing figures show theamounts raised in Great Britain from 
customs, excise, stamps, assessed taxes, and property tax 
(without the costs of collection), from 1846 to 1860 inclusive : — 


Total 
Years. Customs. Excise. Stamps, ‘Assessed fgets 


‘ A Sources. 
£ 
1846, .... 20,568,908 13,988,310 7,505,180 4,272,409 5,395,391 $3,790,138 
1847 20,024,431 12,883,678 7,527,543 4,334,561 5,450,800 51,549,264 
1848. 20,999,132 14,154 6,643,772 4,314,704 5,347,365 53,388,117 
1849...... 20,636,921 13,985, 6,867,548 4,303,849 5,408,160 52,951,749 
1850...... 20,442,170 14,316,084 6,658,332 4,360,179 5,383,037 52,810,680 
RES. 615, 14,442,081 6,385,082 3.563,962 4,304,923 52,233, 
1852 20,551,542 14,835,073 6,761,634 3,337,843 5,509,637 53,210,071 
1853 902,734 15,337,724 6,975,417 3,153,867 5,588,172 54.430, 
854...... 20,777,714 16,129,843 7,078,005 , 7,456,025 56,822,509 
1855. 20,987,752 16,389,486 6,805. 2,945,784 13,718,185 63,364,605 
bepsee 20,370,779 17,357,459 7,102,515 2,956, 15,717,155 68,008,623 
1657...... 21,276,743 16,685,604 7,099, 2,940,771 14,808,328 66,056,055 
ee: 23,018,138 17,069,565 7,796,048 2,973,525 7,335,796 61,812,555 
1680...... 23,768,981 18,144,118 7,752,592 3,059,372 5,891,439 61,660,090 


1860... .-21,997,513 18,188,605 8,046,709 2,947,716 12,696,655 67,458,093 

We have no affection for taxation in itself. It is at best 
but a burthen to be endured. But when, for the sake of 
supporting the Government, it becomes necessary to have a 
system of taxation, by all means let us have one worthy the 
intelligence, the public spirit, and the competence of the 
people. It must be confessed with humiliation that the 
above figures—showing how, by a nicely balanced system of 
customs, taxes, and internal duties, an average of $300,000,- 
000 of revenue has been raised during a long succession of 
years of peace, without complaint and without injury—dis- 
grace and condemn the vast and pretentious machinery we 
have set up to raise a paltry $150,000,000 to meet the expen- 
ditures of the greatest war of modern times. We have be- 
fore us two courses—either to appropriate, so far as may 
be consistent with our circumstances, the hardly earned 





experience of nations that have been schooled by necessi- 
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ties like our own ; or-to carry on our borrowing to a ruinous 
excess, and reject the well tried antecedents of history. 
If we want to have a peculiarly American system, let 
the preparatory experimenting and tinkering be done when 
the danger is overpast. The European systems are infinitely 
better than anything we have yet produced; and if we 
should succeed in devising a better scheme, it can be only 
after many years of experience. 

During the continuance of the war, we ought to raise at 
least $350,000,000 a year by taxation, and $100,000,000 from 
customs duties. This would leave only $580,000,000 to be 
raised by loans during the next nineteen months, instead of 
the $1,000,000,000 proposed by the Secretary of the Treasury. 
The enactment of such a measure would give strength to the 
finances of the country, would enable Mr. Chase to borrow 
on good terms what might be necessary, and would show 
the world that we are not incapable of conducting a war 
without borrowing nearly all the means. In continuation of 
these suggestions, we purpose next week indicating what, 
to us, appears the most available method of taxation. 





NEW YORK FASHIONS FOR JANUARY. 


ee fashion is acontrolling element in society, none will 

be disposed to deny, and as such it is entitled to recog- 
nition. Fashion is simply the result of the education or 
crystallization of taste, and is no more responsible for the 
abuses which are practiced in its name by vulgar and ignor- 
ant persons than the sun for exposing the defects of an 
ill-conceived or badly executed picture. Fashion and the 
love of novelty, moreover, constitute the principal incentive 
to improvement and advancement in art, and the rapid 
changes, while they render the record a necessity in this 
era of universal diffusion of all useful knowledge, stimulate 
industry, and reward genius to an extent which adds dignity 
to labor. 


There is this difficulty, however, in the way of obtaining 
correct information. New York obtains its fashions princi- 
pally from abroad, and it is from foreign sources, also, that 
the monthly reports of fashions are obtained which are re- 
published all over this country. These reports are of very 
little use, so far as conveying correct information is concerned. 
They give styles which have to be greatly modified by New 
York modistes to suit American taste. Theygive thenames — 
of materials which never make their appearance in this 
country, or often not until a year afterward. New York is 
the real standard of American fashions, and the object of a 
monthly summary of facts connected with this department 
of art and taste will be to give a faithful reflex of fashions 
as they are worn in New York, modified and adapted to the 
sense and taste of American women. 


The styles for the present month are principally remark- 
able for the beauty and diversity which characterize the 
evening toilettes. Holiday festivities, and a series of magnifi- 
cent entertainments, have drawn upon the resources of fash- 
ionable modistes, and compelled them to bring into play 
unusual taste and ingenuity in the construction of party 
costumes. Satin, which ought never to have lost favor, has 
been revived with distinguished success ; and velvet is no 
longer confined to the stately robes of grand-dames, but 
forms magnificent tunics which are worn over wide skirts of 
tulle, ornamented round the bottom with very full ruches, or 
bouillons, separated by narrow bands of velvet. Silk tunics 
are also worn with charming effect by young ladies, over 
skirts of white organdy, or tarlatane, made very full and 
undulating by several underskirts of Swiss muslin, or tarla- 
tane of a somewhat coarser texture. These tunics are very 
deep behind, but quite short in front, and are drawn up at 
the side with a chatelaine of flowers. 

Delicate shades of the most brilliant and striking colors 
are employed, with little regard to the style or complexion 
of the wearer. A new shade of blue is just now greatly 
admired ;,soft, yet dazzling, it is the precise tint of the sky 
at Rome ona cloudless day, and forms a wonderfully effec- 
tive contrast to the transparent skin and sunny hair of a 


006 | beautiful blonde. Emerald green, several shades of crim- 


son, black, gold color, and mauve, are the colors most in 
vogue, together with very light shades of drab and gray, 
enlivened by rich, bright contrasts. There is a tendency, 
however, to too great a diversity of color in evening cos- 
tumes. The most successful toilettes are, after all, those in 
which there is the slightest possible mixture of colors, and 
a general tone which harmonizes with the personal appear- 
ance of the wearer. 

Ornaments for the hair are generally massed in one or 
more bunches upon the top, at the side, or low down upon 
the head. These bunches are mounted upon gold wire, or 
gutta percha, which has a more natural effect, and are com- 
posed of beautiful tropical fiowers, upon which butterflies, 
made of diamonds or pearls, are sometimes perched, and out 
of which the ugliest reptiles may as frequently be seen crawl- 
ing. A very. beautiful lady attracted great attention at a 
party recently, in a robe of emerald-green satin, trimmed 
with a flounce of the same, and drawn up at the side with 
white plumes, over a white satin petticoat ornamented with 
tulle puffings. A bunch of gracefully drooping white mara- 





bout, tipped with gold, and a rich barbe of white blonde, 
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a bright green lizard. 

A singular French caprice has constructed entirely novel 
aigrettes out of the curled and transparent shell of the snail, 
with the animal in the act of crawling out. 

Very pretty and novel designs in rich dress silks are dis- 
played, which are adapted precisely to the butterfly and in- 


. sect style of head-gear, and constitute most elegant and 


charming costumes. Upon white grounds are embroidered, 
with all the vivid beauty of hand-work, tiny bees, very 
small crimson and golden butterflies, glittering -bugs, and 
even beautified specimens in miniature of common house 
beetles. The skirts of dresses made of silk in these de- 
signs are quite plain, but very long and wide, and the low 
bodies and short sleeves richly trimmed with white lace. 
The coiffure is mounted with butterflies or other insects to 
match the dress. If faithful adherence to nature is an evi- 
dence of the highest art, then the makers of the artificial 
flowers and insects, now used in such profusion, may cer- 
tainly be credited with artistic genius. 

The French-rage for plaids is only just beginning to find 
its way here, and is introduced as a decoration mainly, for 
bonnets, cloaks, and dresses. As a trimming for bonnets 
and cloaks, plaid silk and velvet may be used very effectively, 
but it should never be attempted upon white or light silk 
evening dresses. The utmost ingenuity cannot prevent a 
tinge of vulgarity, a suspicion of a morning-wrapper, from 
hanging about it, which will effectually spoil the richest 
material. With the early spring, the ecossais patterns will 
come more into vogue in walking attire-—-at present, dark, 
warm, thick fabrics retain the ascendency upon the promenade. 

A great improvement upon the common plush and beaver 
cloths is found in anew manufacture, with a, soft, short, thick 
pile; and otherwise resembling velvet. So nearly does it 
approach this hitherto unapproachable .abric, that it is used 
for bonnets and dresses instead of velvet, and composes 
cloaks unsurpassed for beauty of style. 

The round cloak and basquine are the favorite designs in 
outer garments, the latter having always handsome ornaments 
of guipure or jet passmenterie. 

Little boleros and fancy jackets are universally worn with 
house dresses. Black velvet, heavily trimmed with jet, are 
sufficiently handsome for dinner and half evening dress, 
and are becomingly worn with rich plaid silk or poplin 
skirts—the skirt having a border or ornaments of velvet 
enriched with jet. The white embroidered shirt is fastened 
with small gold or diamond studs. 

In bonnets a considerable alteration is foreshadowed. 
Already the obnoxious “scoop” has been removed, and the 
trimming which was lately massed upon the top of the front 
has retreated to the crown, which is enlarged, and has taken 
various fancy forms. A very handsome visiting hat for this 
month is of pearl-colored velvet, simply ornamented with a 
double row of rich fluted blonde, reaching from brim to 
crown, and held by small velvet buttons, which extend round 
the top of the curtain. A small white aigrette plume, and 
face trimming of green ivy leaves, and small blue and scarlet 
velvet pods, complete this perfect specimen of a tasteful 
bonnet. 








REVIEWS. ‘ 


TAYLOR'S HANNAH THURSTON* 


R. TAYLOR'S records of various travel have been im- 
mensely popular ; none of any American author, with 
the possible exception of Mr. Stephens, have been more so. 
This popularity has not been due to any extracrdinary lite- 
rary finish ; it has not been due to their accumulation of 
valuable statistics ; it has not been due to their unwavering 
accuracy of statement: upon the first and last of these points, 
it is quite possible that a shrewd critic might find him vul- 
nerable ; and certainly, the statisticians would never admit 
him to be one of their guild upon the evidence in his pub- 
lished reports. 

He has won his popularity, not only in spite of these ex- 
ceptions, but also, in some measure, by reason of them. If 
he had aimed at higher finish, or incontrovertible accuracy 
in the budgeting of important information only, he could 
never have been the galloping, dashing Bayard that he is. 
We have heard many microscopic travelers declare that he 
was excessively faulty in details ; we have known geo- 
graphers tosneer at him, and we know gome of the cognoscenti 
who leave his pages uncut ; but for all that, whenever Mr. 
Putnam flings out the little bannerol, “ Taylor ishome again,” 
the reading world looks for a book, and the reading world 
eagerly devours it. 

His bonhomie, his easy gallop, his eye for prettiness, his 
large experience, and his catholic spirit, explain it all. He 
knows just what to see—to put in @ book. He has an intui- 
tive apprehension of the reach and whims of popular appe- 
tite. Andnow that he has come home from a country visited 
before, and already dashed in upon his great cosmorama— 
and with the cacoethes scribendi as hot and demonstrative in 
him as ever—ho gives us a novel. 

A swarthy, stout, young American, who has caught his 





m. Benesch Thurston, a novel, by Bayard Taylor. Geo. P, Putnam, New 
or! 






stitial the folds of her head-dress, out of which esi swartness in the climate of India, where he has piled up a 
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little fortune, comes home, buys a charming country property 
upon one of the interior lakes of New York, plunges into the 
rural society with a merry zest, smilesat the countrywomen 
and their fashions, listens amiably to their longest and dreari- 
est twaddle, smacks the humor of their little follies, gives 
their religious endeavors, rather too coarse, a pinch, argues 
against misty reforms, and accepts freely all the duties and 
responsibilities of atewnsman. But, meanwhile, his charm- 
ing country place is in sad want of a mistress, and from the 
beginning (though he does not say it) he is clearly on the 
lookout for one. Hannah Thurston (we wish he had given 
her a more euphonious name) makes an interesting pivot for 
all such anticipations to play upon. She is thirty or bet- 
ter; slight, intellectual, with a redundance of brain that 
gyrates about some not very clearly refined theory of 
woman’s rights ; she reads Lydia Maria Child with sym- 
pathy ; makes speeches at public meetings ; asserts herself 
in sundry masculine ways, and only subsides into the tender 
woman when beside her dear old Quakeress of a mother 
The hero sees and fears her masculinity, and comes after 
awhile to see and fear her womanliness. It ends, as every 
novel reader might have seen it would end (and this is a 
slight fault of the handling), in a great conquest ; by virtue 
of which the swart, tall Indiaman overbears the ill-based 
virility of the woman, and makes of her a modestand loving 
wife. 

The opening sewing circles are dull—sixty pages of com- 
parative dullness—but dull because sewing circles are 
always dull; dull because Mr. Taylor is not content with 
taking us into one of them, but introduces us to a great 
many sappy people, and insists upon our talking with them, 
and on our promise to go again, and yet again. . These sew- 
ing circles in the book are very like, but they are very dull. 
The pictures of natural scenery which come in here and 
there are some of them exquisitely touched, showing a deft 
painter’s hand. 

Of all the characters in the book, we are disposed to give 
the palm to those of Mrs. Waldo—a bustling, officious, good- 
natured clergyman’s wife—and of the little seamstress, as the 
best sustained and the mosttruly conceived. Thelatter is, to 
be sure, a vain, rattle-headed coquette, but how many such 
toss their curls at us down the village streets every summer 
time ! 

Woodbury, the name of the hero, is upon the whole a 
finer fellow than we often meet with in villages; we wish 
there were more like him, save only his unfortunate diver- 
gence on the decks of the East Indiaman. His great quality, 
however, as Mr. Taylor draws it, is his self-poise of mind 
as well as of manner. And if we were allowed to make a 
shrewd guess from our author’s instance on this point, we 
should say that Mr. Taylor had intense admiration for this 
quality. Itis admirable, no doubt; but we suspect there may 
be danger of rating it too highly. Poise of mind springs from 
well defined opinions and unwavering convictions ; from 
these, whether well or ill founded, whether base or noble, 
self-poise is a logical result. That of manner, again, springs 
partly from constitutional temperament and from familiarity 
with the world, either of which may belong to a base man 
as well as a worthy one. In short, this quality so captiva- 
ting to so many—most of all in country circles—is found in 
its greatest excess oftentimes in the worst characters; it is 
not, therefore, we submit, a quality which in itself supposes 
or implies any true heroism. 


Mr. Taylor, we are aware, does not allege this in so many 
words ; but his drift intimates it. Rather by this than by 
any address of reasoning, the hero prevails over the dreamy 
conceptions of the strong-minded Miss Thurston. If the 
latter had seen as much of the world as the Woodbury, or 
had worn such iron in her nerves as some strong-minded 
women we have had the misfortune to encounter, she would 
never have wilted into the poor bundle of silks and blushes 
on the critical interview in the meadows of Lakeside. The 
constitution gave way and not the theories ; and Woodford 
won more by dint of what Hazlitt would have called “ con- 
stitutional talent” than by the finesse of his logic. Nor are 
we sure that this is not, after all, the ground on which Mr 
Taylor would base his antagonism to woman’s rights’ theo- 
ries—that man must win the outside honors by the condition 
of his sex, and that woman is conquered by the same, and in 
ignorance of this fatality, so inevitable, sets up her special 
pretensions. 

The ladies who speak in public will say that this is a very 
shabby presentation of the issue ; and we strongly suspect 
they will not be inclined to accept Miss Thurston as a type 
of their energy. Weare quite sure that we should not have 
shown such anxiety to avoid her had she been a trifle} 
younger,’as we generally are to avoid the apostles of | 


woman’s rights. Nay, we would even have hazarded ar- | 
guments by the score, and be delighted to be discomfited, so 
that we might plead renewal next day. In short, when a/ 

pretty woman represents that she and her sex are wronged 





the stripes which, it would seem, must carry a wonderful 
joy in them. 

In this book, it is very clear that the constitntionalism of 
the question overrides all moral aspects, and we are not 
sure but that it must, always and everywhere. The moral- 
ists and progressists may establish the prettiest little theo- 
ries in the world, seeming to the metaphysic rap as sound 
as a new cask; but the anatomists and physiologists, when 
they bring their tests and rap; and listen, shake their heads. 
The sexes seem somehow made for different purposes, nor 
can all the pretty periods of Mrs. Child, of , or of 
the Liberators, set them even. 

This inevitableness of the constitutional and physical view 
may be illustrated by an old fable of the cats. The lady 
cat says to tom-cat one day, “I amas good as you; if you 
are a little bigger, I can scent game further, and my sag- 
acity is greater than yours.” 

And tom-cat licks his sides and says, “ Well, and—then ?” 

And mistress cat says, “I want my rights; what busi» 





.| ness have you to be prowling about after strange cats when 


I am snugly in my nest? and you stray away to the neigh- 
bors for mice, and I must keep in the old beats; you go 
caterwauling o’ nights, and I’ve a mind to try it myself.” 

And old tom, faggéd with last night’s caucus, says, 
“ Well, darling, I would.” 

“ There it is again!” says mistress cat ; “ you sneer at me ; 
you don’t answer me with argument, though you know I’ve 
a clearer head.” 

And tom licks his left paw and looks at her smilingly, 
as much as to say “ What a pretty creature you are !” 

At which she fumes, and lashes her sides with her tail, 
and paces about in a very petulant way, and says she'll 
“not be browbeaten and made nothing of, and treated like 
a doll.” 

And tom growls, “ No more I wouldn't, darling.” 

So mistress puss takes to foraging and midnight rambles, 
and tunes up her voice with the loudest of the toms. But, 
O fate! one day she does not forage, nor the next, and tom 
finds her in the straw, with four little feline pledges with 
closed eyes. 

“ Ah,” says tom, “ we never thought of that!” 

“.To return to Hannah Thurston. We feel thoroughly eit 
isfied that eight out of ten of Mr. Taylor's readers, whether 
male or female, will be content and even gratified with the 
mode in which he combats “ woman’s rights ;” yet it is pos- 
sible that the eight are wrong, arid the two exceptional pro- 
gressists are right—barely possible. 

"There are some things in the book we shall object to, and 
first, to his warning in the pleasant letter to Mr. Putnam 
against being taken for one of his own characters. ‘This 
looked somewhat suspicious, as if a consciousness of some- 
thing home-studied in his portraiture needed defense. The 
truth is, that the joss-stick, the Indian tint of face, the cos- 
mopolitanism, the aplomb which comes from large mingling 
with men, give us reminders of Taylor’s travels, and 
four out of five who have been regaled with the stories of 
his voyaging would, on the first impulse, reckon Wood- 
bury a sort of sublimation of the retired Bayard. Better 
let them cherish the fancy; the thing is almost inev- 
itable in a first fiction by one so well known, and of so 
wide wanderings. Nor is it a thing to.be quarreled with. 
It implies no offensive egotism. If a man has tried to score 
out his life up to forty by a certain set of rules which shall 
give him home and content, he cannot score out an ideal life 
running and working toward the same ends, without falling 
into the same ruts of travel, unless, indeed, he be a veteran 
romancer. Pelham wouldnot have been Pelham unless it had 
been written by Pelham. Therefore weare sorry B. T. entered 
his demurrer. Of course, noman expects an author to arrogate 
to himself all the virtues of his hero ; and yet, itis quiteneed- 
less for him to say I don’t wear a moustache, nor read Sieben- 
kas, nor use a joss-stick to light my cigar, nor admire Ary 
Schaeffer (which he clearly does more strongly than we), nor 
delight in sleigh-riding, nor hate prating tailors who propese 
to clip up society with their shears—forlif he did, we 
shouldn’t believe him. 

Again, we object on artistic grounds, and on the score of the 


-| romantic dignities, to the inordinate procession that follows 


up the evasion of poor tallow-faced Madame Merrifield. She 
was, by all accounts, hardly worth the saving; and if so, the 
husband and grinning doctor were enough for it. But we 
have, besides, Mrs. Waldo, and Hannah in a tumble-down 
gig, making a sorry midnight jaunt of it; and, as if there 
was not enough, Woodbury must happen on the scent—but 
for what earthly purpose, except to demonstrate a certain 











Bowery virility by taking that poor mop of a man—Dyce— 


| by the coat collar and flinging him like a rat out of the inn 


door, we can’t imagine. We would have much preferred to 


| know that he was quietly at home, reading Maha-Bharatat 


or corresponding with his friend br sap Rugbutty Churn 
Chuckerbutty. 


Again, we are going to quarrel in toto with Woodbury’s 


,| experience on the decks of the Indiaman with the wife of 
and that she means to do all she can to right them, whether | an India surgeon. 


The moral aspects of it the author him- 


by speech-making or wearing picturesque dresses, we re-| self condemns; but on artistic grounds we submit that 
gard her with a kind of exultant enthusiasm; we feel an| when another man’s wife talks to a young stranger of 
irrepressible longing to put ourselves under her dominion ;| Woodbury’s stature upon a ship’s deck, about the weari- 





we crave her tyranny for awhile; we want her to lay on! ness-of her marriage ties, and how she has no love for her 


. 
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husband, she has not enough character left to refuse a prof- 
fered elopement. The episode Jacks keeping. 

Once more, we feel compelled to object to certain naked- 
nesses of speech—most notable in the conversation of Mrs. 
Blake with Hannah Thurston (p. 331). We don’t wonder 
that the heroine’s eyes fell; we know few delicate-minded 
women who could face an encounter with such talk. It is 
poor defense of such things to say they are truisms (if they 
are). There’s a great deal of truth in the world we don’t 
care to talk before our daughters. We are perfectly aware 
that the later French novels are fast educating our readers 
into acquiescence in such language, and in the over-toned 
sensuousness of some of the love scenes; but for that reason 
all the more, we regret that a writer who has such hold upon 
the popular heart as Mr. Taylor, should seem to confirm 
this French drift. 

Of the book, as a whole, we may honestly speak in praise 
—hearty, downright, well planned, well told, true in all 
essentials, and everywhere earnest. We have read it with 
a good deal of the same continuity of interest with which 
years ago we read the Pride and Prejudice of Miss Austen. 
The story interests, piques curiosity, does not loiter, rounds 
up as fairly as a coach and four to the inn door, where we 
alight to say adieu and bon voyage to the whip who -has 
driven us, and to the “insides” who have borne us compa- 
ny. We hope B. T. will write other stories, and many. 
Let us thank him, too, for the outspoken, manly, generous 
frankness of the dedicatory letter—honorable alike to the 
generous publisher and to the author. Nothing could tell 
better the honesty and droiture of the man’s heart. It has 
made him hosts of friends. If there were any Arbutus 
Wilson, he would stick by him to the end of the chapter. 
And, withal, he is without the too common petulance and 
sensitiveness of many authors. Even after the reading of 
our little critical exegesis, we are sure he would give us 
his broad palm as frankly and fairly as ever. 


RECENT ART CRITICISM.* 


Tur pre-Raphaelite movement begun some ten or fifteen 
years past in England, and “ intended to combat the tendency 
of modern art to the pursuit of beauty at the expense 
of manliness and truth,” gave the most powerful art-writer 
and the truest and loveliest art-work that England can show. 
The same principle commenced its action in American art 
about seven years since, and its first-fruits were to be seen 
in the studies of A. D. Shattuck, 8. Coleman, and William 
Hart; afterwards W. T. Richards, moved by the same 
spirit, studied in the same way, and being more tenacious, 
persisted, and carried imitation in art further than either of 
the three artists above mentioned. 

W. T. Richards’ works are now representatives of the 
literal in landscape art, and show the extent to which elabo- 
ration can be carried. Mr. Richards continues to work, 
influenced by the idea that first sent him to the fields to 
copy the weeds, the grasses, and the trees. Shattuck, Cole- 
man, and William Hart,seem to have abandoned the motives 
of their former studies, and work under the influence of 
what they understand to be a more catholic or comprehen- 
sive aim. Their former work, however, acted potently on 
the art-public, and was received and greeted with words of 
recognition ; the patrons of art were not the last to encour- 
age them in their new studies. People began to be inter- 
ested in the grasses, the flowers, and the weeds of the field. 
For, as Browning writes: 

‘+ We're made so that we love 
First when we see them painted, things we have passed 
Perhaps a hundred times nor cared to see; 
And so they are better painted—better to us, 
Whick is the same thing.”’ 

These works are witnesses to the fact that what we may 
call the regenerating influence of American art was in 
action. In the Crayon, edited by Mr. Stillman, this influence 
found its critical exponent, and, though lacking comprehen- 
siveness, Mr. Stillman, as a critic, was carnest, philosophi- 
cal, and searching. 

The statement of the foregoing facts serves as the evidence 
that pre-Raphaelitism, in so far as it is a protest against 
accepting convention, and as it is the-affirmation of the 
necessity of the direct study of the absolute facts of nature, 
was accepted in this country, and that it had at once a critic 
to enunciate and recognize, and artist to illustrate and 
express its virtue. Now, seven years afterwards, when this 
principle has been shaping American art, acting upon the 
studies of our painters, and with such men as W. T. Rich- 
ards and “the two Hills” as its representatives, besides 
individual works from other painters fairly to be classed 
with the productions of the artists just mentioned, we find 
a society organized and a journal published for the exposi- 
tion of pre-Raphaelitism! The society organized for the 
advancement of truth in art is called “ The Pre-Raphaelite 
Brotherhood ;” its journal the New Path. 

With the purposes of the society and journal we have no 
quarrel, but we must express our surprise that both have 
ignored the fact of the existence here of that with which 
the} intend to inoculate the body of American art. Like 
a freshman just attained to the perception of the truth of a 
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truism, they announce their principles and make their com- 
ments on the art of to-day as though the first had never 
found a voice, and the second were the thunderbolts of a 
thinker. Rebelling against the vices of manner and the 
erroneous ideas of the early men and many of our present 
workers in American art, they proclaim with no hesitating 
self-distrust the essential truth that what is not true to 
nature is not true in art. Dazzled by this discovery, forget- 
ting the limitations of art, they have from time to time put 
forth a criticism ; and, as a matter of course, the last is more 
tolerant and comprehensive than its predecessors, so that it 
appears as if there were liberalizing influences at work 
bringing them to the recognition of good art, even in the 
French school; for hitherto they have condemned all 
modern art save that called English pre-Raphaelitism. In 
the last issue of their journal we find a criticism on several 
pictures exhibited in the Artists’ Fund Society collection, 
which, as a whole, is true and good, but does not differ 
essentially from the art-criticisms found in one of our even- 
ing papers, except that it is patronizing, personal, and inso- 
lent in tone. In it we find the worth of Rosa Bonheur, 
Willems, Plassan, Frere, Guillemen, and even Duverger, 
recognized. “These men have studied nature, and she has 
rewarded them ” In this sentence much of the. transcend- 
ental criticism, inflexible rule, and narrow platform of “the 
veritable unconditional truth” men have been abandoned and 
liberalized, that they may get nearer to good practical art. 
We do this justice to the latest phase of art-criticism in the 
New Path. But as our purpose is to review it, we are com- 
pelled to go back and utter ungentle words in commenting 
on its former statements. 


The first number of the New Path was published last 
spring, and_the “Introductory,” as a piece of writing, was 
more remarkable for its prophetic spirit and sweeping 
statements than for its ability. The “Introductory” pre- 
sented the ludicrous fact of the magnificent audacity of 
tuskin—not sustained by his more magnificent power—ex- 
pressed by a writer whose words indicated a personality 
too weak to resist the shock of a question, and that made 
up for want of backbone by the stiffness of its assertions 
and the presumption of its spirit. As this article was 
shown to be a thing of “ shreds and patches” and its weak- 
ness exposed by an art critic at the time, we will not ope- 
rate on it also, but take an essay in the second number, en- 
titled “ A Few Questions Answered,” which may be consid- 


ered as the official statement of the soi-disant pre-Raphaelites ; 


of America, who propose to accomplish much by ignoring 
more. The essay to which we refer is given forth as writ- 
ten by Mr. Thomas Charles Farrer. In one respect it is like 
the ghost in iJamlet. For, as that unquiet spirit “ usurped 
the fair and warlike form in which the majesty of buried 
Denmark did sometimes march,” so it puts on the robes and 
expresses the religious spirit—speaks of “God's truth,” 
“God's work,” “ Man’s love of God’s work”—in which some- 
time past the now silent majesty of John Ruskin’s genius 
displayed itself. It is true there is a ludicrous want of the 
fair proportions and stately presence of the original; and 
where Ruskin spoke with the assurance and dignity of a 
master, Mr. Farrer, in his essay, sputters platitudes and 
writes about “truth” as a school-boy writes about liberty. 
Probably every statement which the writer makes about 
truth in art is that to which no intelligent critic or honest 
painter would object. The mistake made by Mr. Farrer is 
that of supposing he was enunciating unaccepted truths, and 


|assuming that American art is in a condition similar to that 


of England previous to the rise of pre-Raphaelitism. The 
consequence is that he places himself in the position of a 
reformer reforming a reformation—of,a fanatic preaching 
intolerance to John Knox or Calvin. If there was power in 
the action, the position perhaps might be respected, but as 
it is coupled with silliness of statement and boyish intem- 
perance and exaggeration of expression, it is simply absurd. 
We do not propose to impale every ridiculous or false 
sentence which it contaitis, but simply to direct attention to 
a few of its most salient weaknesses. 

Before exposing the most diseased portion of the body 
upon which we are at present operating, we will offer a 
word about “ painful fidelity,” a phrase Mr. Farrer asks to 
have made good. The writer of the phrase has the authority 
of John Ruskin. Painful fidelity is what Mr. Ruskin means 
when he writes “ over-fidelity.”. The reasoning which can 
make the first “a silly paradox,” certainly will convict 
Ruskin of shallowness in using the latter term. 

The writer of “ A Few Questions Answered” has a very 
pliable “man of straw,” who asks him certain easy and silly 
questions. Among other things, this man is supposed to ask 
Mr. Farrer if trees shall be made to look like trees, and 
rocks like rocks? Mr. Farrer does not answer this question 
directly, but fulminates and sputters about critics used to 
coarse and bad art, and the public “howling” because an 
artist had “the awful audacity to paint summer trees green.” 
After this we are told that if a critic objects to truth he had 
better “die at once,” since truth is on the increase, and the 


green. We hail the declaration with joy, but are surprised 
at the baseless fancy of a man who could imagine an artist, 
ora critic, or a public, as objecting to an elm leaf being made 








oval, and a hickory leaf being represented as long and sharp. 


rising men will paint rocks Jike rocks, and summer trees. 
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Previous to answering the next question put by the block- 
head who serves the sapiant essayist of the New Path as 
the dummy that topples over when the shot of the pop-gun 
hits the bull’s eye, the latter informs us that truth is eternal. 
We grant the platitude, but must ask, “Are men’s ideas of 
truth eternal ?” 


In another part of the essay, the writer, with a tone of 
indignation and irony, writes, “ A noble thing it would be 
for us for John Ruskin to come forward to support a set of 
men who were painting uncompromising falsehood, under 
pretense of painting uncompromising truth.” This set of 
men are elsewhere designated as “some artists.” If Mr. 
Farrer had been asked to support the men he so obscurely 
designates, and if they have been painting “lies” under pre- 
tense of painting truths, then he is quite right in refusing 
to support them, though we would recommend some mod- 
esty and less ostentation in his refusal. But if, as we sus- 
pect, this is one of his fancies, then it seems to us that he 
is at once impertinent and intrusive. 


Again, the essayist, to make good his criticism on Amer- 
ican art, selects two obscure men—one a young painter 
now in Furope, the other a man whose work long since 
was rejected as bad by the best artists and judges—and ex- 
poses their palpable demerits. Now, no criticism on the art 
of a period can be valid except it is made with reference to 
the best works and its best and representative men; but 
Mr. Farrer, either from ignorance or willfulness, has the 
meanness to direct his remarks against men who never were 
accepted, and who do not express anything of American 
genius. 

In explanation of the claims of the pre-Raphaelites of 
the New Path, Mr. Farrer writes, “It is only the abso- 
lute facts of everything which we are fighting for.” Let us 
ask, “Is not that what every genuine artist and true lover 
of nature fights for?” What is the meaning of these sum- 
mer pilgrimages to the weods, the lakes, the rivers, and the 
mountains? Men may go in the woods to study with dif- 
ferent aims than ours, but that they go is proof that they 
are seeking to get “nature” in their works. It is proof of 
an earnest effort on the part of our artists to get the abso- 
lute facts of nature. If they fail, it is through weakness or 
indolence, not because their aim is not truth—not because 
they love “God's world” less than the Pharisaic -pre-Ra- 
phaelite who smites himself on the breast and thanks God 
that he “ did it,” that he is not like those poor devils who 
struggle in the solitudes of nature after truth instead of 
proclaiming on the house-top, “ Behold Iam a man, a pre- 
Raphaelite, seeking for truth, for the absolute facts of na- 
ture.” 

How did W. T. Richards, the ablest man in the country 
in practically showing us the beauty of a certain system of 
work, do? Did he proclaim to all his brother artists, “I 
am going to paint truth this summer, and if you do not 
paint as I paint, your works, ultimately, will be consigned to 
the garret.” No! buthe silently went to work, unpretending- 
ly offered us the results of his work, and surprised and delight- 
edus by his skill ; now he stands asa representative man, as 
an influence. The history of W.T. Richards’ art-career is 
the history of the ablest pre-Raphaelites in England. We 
honor both; we accept them as teachers ; we recognize 
them as influences that shape the ari-development of a 
people. But for the clique here, who have done nothing but 
talk, and from month to month put forth a critic who tries 
to cover his inexperience and weakness by audacity and 
cant, to be withdrawn--like a general from the army of the 
Potomac—to make room for another who writes platitudes 
and relates his art-experience as though he were a Method- 
ist at a revival meeting, and shouts “God” to quiet a con- 
science that cries “ Work,” we have nothing but remorseless 
fidelity--which, transposed, means painful fidelity—with 
which to expose their pretension. 

In conclusion, let us write this: —Pre-Raphaelitism, as ex- 
pounded by Ruskin, as represented by Rossetti, Hunt, and 
Millais, is the protest of earnestness against shallowness 
and frivolity in art; it is the affirmation of the sacredness 
of the facts of nature as opposed to the inanities and tradi- 
tions which have grown up with and almost choked the art- 
culture of Europe ; it is teaching us that the painter must 
not sacrifice truth to fancy, nor substitute convention for 
the fact which it stands for; above all, it insists that art is 
best when it embodies most of nature, least when that is 
subordinate to art. The pre-Raphaelitism of the New 
Path is this also, because it puts forth, with some truth of 
imitation, the ideas of Ruskin ; but it has so much of cant, 
of insolence, of pretension, and offers so little as a result of 
its principles save an obnoxious spirit, and has been so un- 
happy in many of its statements, that we have no words for 
it but those which must prove unpleasant to many of its 
supporters whom we highly respect. We believe in 
Ruskin’s pre-Raphaelitism, and that of Millais, Holman 
Hunt, and Rossetti; but it does not follow that we believe 
in that of the critics of the New Path any more than that 
it follows because we love the spring, clear, beautiful, and 
refreshing, therefore we love the sluggish and shallow 
stream fed by it, and stained with the reeking soil through 
which it flows— 


“Tastes sweet the water with such specks of earth? 





Blown harshly, keeps the trump its golden cry ?” 
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MR. PARTONS LIFE OF GENERAL BUTLER* 

E protest against this book—its size, its subject, and 

‘ its object. Six hundred and fifty large pages are here 
devoted to the life and laudation of a man whose career the 
future historian of these troublous times will, in all proba- 
bility, dismiss in a curt and contemptuous chapter. The ob- 
ject, of course, is toadvance the personal and political fortunes 
of Butler—to make him, if not President or Vice-President 
of the United States, at least an influential member of the 
next administration, a purpose with which we can have no 
sympathy, as we believe the influence he has exerted has 
been pernicious, and his public career an unspeakable dis- 
grace to himself and his country. 

Mr. Parton, for the object he had in view, has done his 
work admirably ; though generally unfortunate in his choice 
of subjects, he is undoubtedly the best biographer known to 
American literature. His style is graceful and graphic, and 
his narratives have all the ‘charm of a well written romance. 
But he is a hero-worshiper, and this spirit vitiates 
everything, especially as the objects of his adoration are not 
by any means model men. Eccentric and strongly marked 
characters seem to take his imagination captive, and to such he 
is apt to attribute virtues and abilities which, perhaps, nature 
should have' bestowed upon them, but did not. His life of 
Butler is, therefore, little better than an elaborate fiction. 
There is no such person as he describes, and the book 
itself furnishes facts enough to disprove every eulogy it 
contains. 

Benjamin F. Butler was born in Deerfield, New Hampshire, 
and was educated at Waterville College, Maine. While 
pursuing his studies he was noted for very few virtues and 
a great many failings. He was bright, ambitious, had an 
excellent memory, and loved to read books. On the other 
hand, he was neglectful of his routine duties, insolent to his 
teachers, made a parade of his infidelity, and if he had re- 
ceived his deserts would have been expelled in disgrace. 
Choosing the profession of law, he settled in Lowell, where 
in time he secured a lucrative though generally disreputable 
practice. As alawyer he proved ready-witted, pugnacious, 
unscrupulous, fertile in expedients, and intent upon victory, 
no matter by what objectionable means it was attained. In 
short, he fully realized the idea contained in the New Eng- 
land sense of the word “smart,” and of course was invalua- 
ble to the rogues and swindlers who formed the bulk of his 
clients. In politics Butler was a hunker democrat, a circum- 
stance which kept him out of the public life he coveted. 
Why he remained a hunker for so many years, is a marvel, 
and can only be accounted for upon the theory that his pro- 
fessional habits gave him a passion he could not control for 
advocating desperate causes, while his pride of opinion was 
fed by the all but universal opposition he had to encounter 
as an advocate of slavery in Massachusetts. 

Tho most striking peculiarity about Butler’s career is his 
fatal facility for getting into hot water. He is always put- 
ting his head in the way of some one’s club. His life, even 
as written by the partial pen of Mr. Parton, is a constant 
series of quarrels. Small as was the democratic party in 
Massachusetts, he managed to disagree with its leaders upon 
every point but the doctrines which rendered them all 
equally obnoxious to every one else. He was sent by his 
fag-end of a party to the Charleston convention to vote for 
Douglas, and no one else; but with the perversity for 
which he is distinguished, he at once gave his influence, 
and finally his vote, to the candidate of the Southern fac- 
tion most offensive to his own party and section—no other, 
in fact, than Jeff. Davis himself. 

With the more striking events of Butler’s career since 
the outbreak of the civil war, the general reader of current 
news is tolerably familiar. It would be a twice-told tale for 
us to follow his personal adventures from the bloodless 
capture of Annapolis to his supersedure from command at 
New Orleans. It is enough to say that his various public 
acts have earned for him the just indignation of the civil- 
ized world. Mr. Parton may write a hundred books, but he 
can never justify the infamous woman order, the hanging 
of Mumford, the quarrels with the foreign consuls, the arrest 
and punishment of foolish women, and the general offensive- 
ness of his hero’s demeanor. 

It is lamentable that a large party in this country should 
be infatuated with this man Butler, yet it is not alto- 
gether unaccountable. The multitude have always been 
prone to mistake pugnacity for power, and fitful vio- 
lence for executive vigor. He attracted the attention of the 
nation at a time when doubt and indecision marked the 
councils of the administration, and its military movements 
seemed wanting in pluck and enterprise. The people 
longed for a leader who could decide promptly, and strike 
at the common enemy boldly and successfully. Hence, 
when this impudent, quarrelsome, ready-witted Boston law- 
yer began to play military commander at Annapolis, Balti- 
more, and Fortress Monroe, he attracted the attention. and 
inspired the hopes of the whole nation. Here is a man, 
every one said, who has “snap ;” he isaffrighited by no phan- 
toms, and clearly wants to do something. So there was a 
general hurrah, in which all parties joined, for Butler. He 





_* General Butler in New Orleans, by James Parton. Mason Brothers, 
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reached his climax of popularity when he made his famous 
decision that runaway slaves were contraband of war. It 
was an exceedingly lucky hit, because it solved a very em- 
barrassing question in a manner that did not offend conser- 
vatives, while it delighted anti-slavery people. True, it was 
bad law, but under the circumstances it was better than 
good law, for it was tact and common-sense applied to a 
most perplexing political problem, 

The Big Bethel blunder, however, saved the country 
from being wholly bewitched by Butler. In view of the great 
conflicts which have since occurred, it was a petty affair, and 
we think Mr. Parton proves conclusively that his hero was 
not particularly to blame for the miscarriage of the enter- 
prise. It might have occurred to a Napoleon. At the time, 
however, it was a staggering blow to the North from the 
moral effect it produced. It, however, saved the country 
from the infinitely greater disaster of making Butler the 
controlling military mind in the administration. Nothing 
would have prevented his appointment as Secretary of War 
or General-in-Chief but just such a military failure as Big 
Bethel. 

Failing, however, to inflict disaster upon the national 
cause, Butler has succeeded in disgracing it before the world. 
When he assumed command in New Orleans, there was a 
large and earnest party in the North who were clamoring for 
a sterner policy toward the rebels. War, in the under- 
standing of a race of peaceful people, meaus something 
bloody, savage, and revengeful. Passionless, scientific war- 
fare, conducted according to civilized and Christian methods, 
is something a humanitarian cannot understand. Most 
Northern men mustnow feel heartily ashamed when they re- 
member the howl for blood and rapine which went up from 
all parts of the North when the mob of Baltimore plug- 
uglies rose upon the Massachusetts militia. Senator Sher- 
man of Ohio, at a much later day, flew in the face of all 
history when he said, in his seat, that to “fight savages we 
must become part savage ourselves.” 

This revengeful feeling which was manifested in a thous- 
and ways at the North suited Butler exactly, and he de- 
termined to take advantage of it upon the first opportu ‘y 
This occurred at New Orleans, and it is now quite time that the 
public were undeceived respecting the necessity for the so- 
called “vigorous measures” he inaugurated in that city. 
The apology for his course has been, that it required an ex- 
hibition of violence to subdue the malcontents of that rebel- 
lious community. But how is it that Baltimore, Norfolk, 
Nashville, Memphis, Little Rock, and other Southern cities, 
have been occupied by the Union forces and kept in order 
without the outcry, fuss, and ad captandum displays which 
accompanied Butler’s rule in New Orleans? There was less 
active disloyalty in the great commercial emporium of the 
Southwest than in any of the other leading Southern cities. It 
had a large foreign and Northern population, and the Creole 
element was never very strongly committed to the cause of 
the rebellion. If, after its capture by Admiral Farragut, 
New Orleans had been governed by a Banks or a Dix, who 
can doubt but that it would soon have become as loyal a 
city as Baltimore or Louisville? 

In truth, the whole career of Butler in New Orleans was a 
conspicuous failure and blunder. It was his business to 
command respect, but he inspired hatred; he should have 
conciliated, but he repelled ; with every motive to rule with 
wisdom, firmness, and kindness, he was arbitrary, unjust, 
and violent. In short, he carried with him to New Orleans 
the habits and instincts of his criminal practice in Lowell and 
Boston. He seemed to labor under the curious hallucination 
that the people of the conquered city were all in the dock 
for trial, and that he was at once the prosecuting attorney 
and judge. So he went to work with a will upon the theory 
that the women were all prostitutes, whom it was his duty 
to expose and degrade,and that the men were criminals, with 
no rights of person or property he was bound to respect. 
We defy any unprejudiced person to read Mr. Parton’s 
book without coming to the conclusion that this was the 
theory upon which the Crescent City was governed during 
Gen. Butler’s reign. 

It is idle to argue that the hatred he excited at the South 
was due to his efficiency in “hurting the rebellion.” He 
did not hurt, but on the contrary helped the rebellion. His 
intemperate conduct, but more especially his woman 
order, was worth an army to the South. It gave the rebels 
a rallying cry, gained them sympathy from foreign countries, 
and justified some of their hitherto libelous complaints 
against the North. 

It is not true that the men who are hated most at the 
South are those who have done the rebels the most injury. 
Gen. Grant has “hurt” the rebellion more than any other 
living man, yet, though feared, he is respected and admired 
by the Southern people. Generals Lee gnd “Stonewall ” 
Jackson have bitterly humiliated the North on many of the 
battle-fields of Virginia, yet the Northern people have 
ever regarded them as Christian gentlemen. We hated 
“Thief Floyd,” yet he did us no harm as a military leader. 
In short, the really able and efiicient men on each side in 
this unhappy war have not been personally disliked by the 
opposite section. There isa nobleness in true greatness 
which all men freely recognize. 

Butler’s quarrels with the foreign consws were most dis- 


creditable to him throughout. Ata time when the success 
of the war for the Union depended upon our keeping clear 
of complications with foreign nations, he so conducted mat- 
ters as to cause infinite trouble to the state department, 
The notoriety he achieved fed his uneasy vanity, but it was 
at the expense of the dignity of his country, as the pub- 
lished dispatches of Mr. Seward afterward proved. But- 
ler, however, has one accomplishment to which he owes 
much of his popularity among a certain class of educated 
men. He is master of a good, clear, strong, incisive style 
of English writing. It is a rare pleasure to read his clear- 
cut, vigorous sentences. If it was ever in the power ofa 
proclamation to end the war, Butler would have been just 
the man to have written it. 

In spite of all Mr. Parton can do, however, there is very 
little danger that Gen. Butler will ever be able to secure any 
of the higher positions in the gift of the American people. 
Foreigners have accused us, and with some show of justice, 
of being excitable, egotistic, and fond of sensation ; but itis 
remarkable that the type Americans, the public men whom 
we delight to be ruled by and honor, are of 4 very different 
temperament. Since the time of Washington, our leading 
statesmen, almost without an exception, have been calm, ret~ 
icent, wise, undemonstrativemen. Boastful, vain, and showy 
party leaders have never been able to secure the permanent 
favor of the American people. This critical, distrustful 
temper among the voters has kept several brilliant men 
out of the White House, but then it has generally secured 
us moderate, cautious, and safe presidents. Nor will 
Butler ever be a favorite with party managers. They like 
to be sure of their man, but he is as willful and variable as 
the wind, and could never be depended upon from day to 
day. 

But to sum up Butler’s most striking characteristics. He 
is simply a smart, conscienceless, quarrelsome Boston crimi- 
nal lawyer. If he did business in New York, he would have 
been called a “Toombs Shyster.” He is of the stuff from 
which Torquemadas and Jeffries are made. Witha stronger 
sense of moral obligation and honor he would be a useful 
public servant, but so far he has beenan unmitigated nationa] 
nuisance. But yesterday he was pro-slavery, and voted for 
Jeff. Davis ; to-day he is an abolitionist, and an admirer of 
John Brown; to-morrow, if it would serve his turn, he 
would be pro-slavery again, and would hang Greeley or Gar 
rison with as little compunction or regard for law as he did 
Mumford, if he had the power to do so, and supposed it 
would do him any personal good. Notwithstanding Mr 
Parton’s book, and the applause of an active faction, Butler is 
distrusted at the North. 

Many of the records and facts contained in this book will 
be of value to the future historian of the civil war. Of Mr. 
Parton’s personal integrity and painstaking accuracy, there 
can be no question. There is no reliance, however, to" be 
placed upon anything stated upon the authority of Gen. 
Butler himself. The conversations he gives as having oc- 
curred between him and the leading secessionists, in which he 
claims to have predicted the war and its consequences, are 
clearly afterthoughts to make out a case and justify his pres- 
ent position. Until confirmed by Davis, Toombs, and the 
other parties to the conversation—men generally of a high 
sense of personal honor—they must be regarded as pure in- 
ventions. 

We hope in his next book Mr. Parton will use his really 
fine talent upon a much more worthy subject. 








DRAMA. 


———s 


DRAMATIC CRITICS IN NEW YORK. 


Tue use of the term “Critic” in this heading is a misuse of 
English, but as the persons of whom we have now to write lay 
claim to the honorable appellation, we venture to treat it thus 
badly—on this occasion. New York, in common with all large 
cities, is afflicted with many humbugs, but here the Drama is 
especially afflicted in the number and character of so-called 
Critics for the newspapers. Ten or twelve years ago there came 
into favor here the twin abominations, Free Love and Bohemi- 
anism—the feculent product of Parisian low life. When public 
opinion and police clubs had put down the indiscriminate sexual 
commingling of long-haired and dirty-nailed men with unhooped 
and uncombed women, the leading male professors fell upon Bohe- 
mianism, pipes, lager-beer, and literature, as so many means for 
assuaging their sorrows. Then it was that the debris of Free 
Love set up the Bacchanalian Mutual Admiration Society which 
has dragged down to its degraded level a score of promising 
young men, has drunk and smoked not a few of them into prema- 
ture graves, and is stil] flourishing in its infertial work. Out of 
this mass of moral and physical corruption has come for years the 
greater portion of ‘‘ Dramatic Criticism” in New York. What it has 
been the public wellknow. Its low, egotistic, unfair, malicious char- 
acter ; its blind partialities and undying hates; its brazen ignor- 
ance and insulting familiarity, have’ given it wide notoriety, and 
brought upon it equally wide contempt, Its writers—the actual 
inner priesthood of the Cyprian Temple—have generally been 
“smart young men,’ as the phrase goes, who, being betrayed into 
some “lines in an album,” or equally immense brain-work, have 
been flattered by the clique that literature was their forte: the 
bait was taken, and the neophyte rapidly rushed through a course 





of lager-beer flattery, oysters, and theaters ‘at his expense), until 
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he was duly hatched as a professor of arts in the society. Now 
and then one has contrived, by strong will, to resist the Siren, 
and has escaped, as Lot did from Sodom, just in time to save 
health and reputation ; but to the greater number the first descent 
of the steps in Broadway near Bleecker street has proved that 
Dante’s inscription over the door of hell ought to be set up there. 

How these creatures have managed to almost monopolize the 
department of criticism on the New York Press is easily explained. 
They are as a class what printers call “rats,’’ and could be hired 
for a sum that would scarcely keep a decent critic in gloves. 
Shiftless, lazy, moneyless, glorying in a condition of poverty that 
knows not at breakfast where dinner is to come from, borrowing 
and begging from dollars to pennies from any one weak enough to 
trust them, running away from boarding-houses at midnight, dodg- 
ing indignant washerwomen at street corners, getting trusted at 
every bar-room that would stand it, shinning around the free lunches 
of porter-houses, often presenting outward evidence of pinching 
want, yet with wits sharpened as Jack Sheppard’s were by this 
perpetual struggle: against honest industry, they have been found 
cheap substitutes for men by a press which as yet has hardly 
bestowed a serious thought upon the really important subject of 
Public Entertainments. So, when it became desirable that a cer- 
tain number of lines should be printed each week about theaters, 
the newspapers took the smart drivel of these Bohemians at 
penny-a-line rates, and thereby opened the doors to the install- 
ment of their leading spirits as “ Critics.” 

_ We are sorely tempted to undertake pen-portraits of these fel- 
Jows as they are in the flesh; but the game is hardly worth the 
powder. Nature has done for them, and we spare her victims. 
But of their relation to the theater, and the manner in which they 
have used their banded influence, we have a word to say. A 
simple rule guides their general conduct: They must be paid 
directly or indirectly for notices, or what they callcriticisms. This 
pay is collected in a variety of ways. In one instance of a notable 
debut in New York, a critic bled the victim many hundreds of dol- 
lars in borrowed money—of course without the least intention of 
repaying a penny of it. Handsome presents answer occasionally, 
if the artist is too poor to disburse cash. Sometimes the intro- 
duction of a new and pretty victim to the magic circle of Bohe- 
mians will serve as well—especially in the case of a young actress. 
Besides these more direct modes of pay, the liberal supply of free 
tickets, free drinks, and free suppers, by all managers and leading 
actors, is indispensable; and managers are further victimized by 
being compelled, on pain of excommunication in case of refusal, 
to buy any so-called play hatched or stolen by the Mutual Ad- 
miration Society, and never to presume, under like penalty, to bring 
out any other piece while one of theirs is in the market. On this 
substratum of pecuniary benefit all their praise is founded; on a 
refusal to come under the yoke, their sneers and abuse are pro- 
yoked. [We may remark, in slight mitigation, however, that the 
papers employing such hireling hacks as critics are themselves 
chargeable with setting up the first pecuniary standard in the form 
of a rule that theaters that do not advertise in their columns shall 
not be noticed; and, as a logical sequence, that of those that do 
advertise, the notices shall correspond in length and favorability 
with the advertisement in the adjoining column. The half-starved 
chiffoniers who do such notices ought to be to some extent forgiven 
for applying the same rule to their own cases]. 

On the sound basis of self-interest, then, the Bohemians are 
banded like wolves; and woe be to the member who “ goes back 
on the crowd” (to use one of their own elegant phrases)—they rend 
him with as little remorse as though he had suddenly become a 
lamb again. And this crowd, headed by a Moral Hyena, hang 
like a millstone around the neck of the Drama. Managers despise 
them, yet dare not resist their suction. Actors despise them, yet 
dread their waspy stings in case they ignore them. The worthy 
women of the stage fly from them as they would from satyrs, and 
shudder with apprehension when, as often happens, the slime 
of their serpent flattery is spread over their fair names in the way 
of criticism. Guided by a single idea, and working for a purely 
selfish aim, what chance has the aspirant or the established artist 
among these creatures? True, he can buy good notices in any 
quantity, and of any desirable degree of strength; but no man 
ever thus bought without detesting the wretch who sold, and de- 
spising himself for making tho bargain ; the notice thus paid for 
stands like a brand of shame upon his forehead, where the world 
may read it. 

Where a victim refuses to bleed in hard cash, or rejects a Bohe- 
mian play, or gives the cold shoulder to one of the gang, let him 
beware. Except where choked down by the self-respect of the 
journals through which they get into print, the Bohemian spite is 
as active as a well-shaken hornet’s nest. Being snaky creatures 
at best, they are now in their element ; having a certain facility in 
the use of epithets, and knowing from experience in their own per- 
sons how sharp a sting there may be in little adjectives, they use 
their poisoned arrows with dexterity and effect. Nothing that 
their enemy for the time can do will be praised, nothing left un- 
abused, and with the tenacity of the sleuth-hound they follow him 
to the death. Most managers and actors can afford to laugh at 
them, but few have the philosophy to do so; and sooner or later in 
most cases atonement is made, and the wasps return to their for- 
mer servility. 

But let us imagine the impossible, and suppose for the moment 
that the Bohemian scribblets could rise to the conception of an 
honest judgment. They would then, indeed, be all at sea, since 
scarcely one of them has the education, experience, and ability, to 
speak authoritatively upon dramatic matters. Their narrow ideas 
of life, their low sensual experiences, their utter want of moral 
sensibility, their lack of self-respect, their miserable ignorance or 
disregard of all the mental and physical culture which make a 
man, and their unnatural appetite for stimulants and sensations, 
render them quite incapable of continued, consistent, logical writ- 
ing on any topic. Their. efforts are at best but painful orgasms, 
which leave the victim prostrate until the mug and the pipe, or the 
sharp spur of want, for the moment overcomes impotent nature, 
and forces the wretched brain to another effort, which produces 
another literary abortion. 

It is scandalous that such miserable apologies for men should 
sit in judgment upon the Drama in any city, especially in this city, 
which ought to give dramatic law to the Western World. Read- 
ers at a distance, who are unacquainted with the character of the 
Bohemians and their organs, must be strangely puzzled to find 
great artists and great p!ays among those written down as sticks, 
and sticks and plays of the poorest sort in those written up as per- 
fection ; but they cnly need to know the source of such criticism 
to become enlightened. How long the pestilent crew shall spread 
moral and social leprosy among the histrionic and literary profession, 
is @ question easier asked than answered; but we imagine that 
they have yet a long lease of official life. Wo shall see no pros- 
pective end to their career until the responsible conductors of the 
better class of papers recognize Dramatic Criticism as a depart- 

ment of real value, and call to its conduct men of education, hon- 
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esty, and moral worth—men who shall stand as much above the 
suspicion of selling their opinions as these dirty Bohemians do of 
not selling theirs. When such a reformation is aided by the total 
abolition of the absurd dead-head system, when managers begin 
to respect themselves too much to beg penny-a-line favors, when 
actors realize that a course of honest criticism by an able master 
is the very best of schooling—then may we hope to see the last of 
the vile King and Queen of Bohemia and their whole tribe of jack- 
als and dupes. 





ART. 


FINE ART EMPORIUMS THIS WINTER. 

Tue art emporiums at this season are enriched by the latest and 
best productions of celebrated artists, native and foreign. The 
heaviest importations of the year are made for the holidays, and 
at no time is one so likely to find new and fresh examples of the 
masters in art as during the winter. 

In the selection of engravings not less than of pictures so much 
ignorance is displayed, and the meretricious and commonplace, if 
not the absolutely bad, is so often preferred by the public to the 
good, that it occurred to us that no article would be more appro- 
priate than one recommending and pointing out works of real 
merit, and of a high class, to such as buy for gifts or themselves 
photographs and engravings after modern paintings. Most English 
engravings after English pictures of humor or sentiment, unless of 
the pre-Raphaelite school, are meretricious or commonplace, and 
though excellentin the telling of their story, are bad in their influence, 
because they tend to keep dormant a taste for a higher kind of 
art. They are shallow or vulgar, and therefore we condemn 
them. Ofsuch are many of Frith’s and Faed’s works. They 
tend to misdirect and lower public taste, whereas a true work of 
art will elevate it. The class of engravings and photographs of 
which we write seems to glut the market and gratify the general 
public. When we write of Faed and Frith, two of the most celebrated 
names in modern English art, we take the two best representatives 
of the class which we condemn. Both of these men have done 
good work, but as a rule, in their spirit and talent, as expressed in 
their paintings, they represent a meretricious and vulgar kind of 
art-work, and one which, in England, has been rejected by the 
best critics. 

The only English engravings of modern pictures that have any 
rank in the art-world are those after the works of Turner, Land- 
seer, Holman Hunt, Millais, Theo. Hook, Rossetti, Stephens, 
Wallis, Leslie, Maddox Brown, Leighton, and a few others of less 
note whose names at present escape us. Pictures, or engravings 
after the pictures of the above-mentioned artists, are always valu- 
able, and will always command a good price in a healthful mar- 
ket, whereas those after the other men are popular for a year or 
two, and then become worthless ; for being a cheaper kind of art, 
are more easily produced, and thus the market is flooded with 
that which will not bear long acquaintance. We soon get tired 
of them, and wonder what made us buy such a picture. It is 
quite different with a true work of art, however. You can never 
exhaust it. The more you look at it, the more you see in it. Its 
whole worth and meaning is not on the surface. In this good art 
resembles the best in literature. Homer, Shakespeare, Goethe, 
and the masters in prose and verse, never lose their value, never 
appeal less to the present than to the day in which they were 
born. Classic engravings after Raphael and Murillo are as pre- 
cious to-day and as begutiful as when first they were published. 
The best engravings and photographs, however, are those after 
the modern French painters and the English pre-Raphaelites. 
And of these we will write a few words in reference to 


GOUPIL’S ART EMPORIUM. 

M. Knepuer, successor to Goupil & Co., has lately received 
some very fine engravings and photographs after the pictures of 
the great French realist Gerome; also after Gus De Jonghe’s 
charming pictures of the home life of the higher classes in France ; 
also beautiful photographs after the pictures of Cabanel, a great 
colorist and one of the new men in French art; also after Ham- 
man; while engravings of Knaus’s pictures (the greatest living 
genre painter of Europe), and those old and unfailing favorites— 
masters in the art of their time—Scheffer and Delaroche, still re- 
main to elevate our souls and enlarge the circle of our experience, 
by presenting to us the embodied ideas of a great mind, or render- 
ings of the grand facts in history or romance that have fascinated 
or interested humanity for ages, such as the Francoise da Rimini, 
and the Mignon, and the Faust of Scheffer; the Death of Eliza- 
beth and the Christian Martyr of Delaroche; the Death of Wal- 
lenstein and the Nero of Piloty. 

SCHAUS’S ART EMPORIUM. 

At present, in Schaus’s we find many fine engravings, after the 
best English painters, and perhaps the most acceptable of Church’s 
early landscapes of North American scenery; also a very good 
marine by Hazeltine, and a splendid photograph from one of 
Cabanel’s magnificent pieces of flesh painting (exhibited at the 
salon of 1863, Paris), representing a beautiful woman struggling 
in the arms of a Faun. It is a remarkable example of the sensu- 
ous in French art, and is as warm and palpitating in impression 
as anything of art that we remember, but at the same time the 
idea and sentiment of the beautiful is strong enough to save the 
work from condemnation on moral grounds. Its surpassing 
beauty excuses it, for we believe with Emerson * beauty is its own 
excuse for being,’ and that rare and transcendent loveliness of 
person is sacred—is removed to a higher plane than that occupied 
by the arid and sense-bound soul of common natures. Cabanel’s 
picture has the vitality of those of Rubens, without the gross- 
ness of the latter. It is such as Keats would have painted had he 
been a painter. It has the warmth, whiteness, sensuousness, and 
opulent beauty that dominated Keats’ quickly moved and all- 
conceiving spirit. It is full of magnificent abandon, of melting 
grace, and of voluptuousness. Such pictures show us the glory 
and beauty of our physical life, and are as protests against a too 
speedy spiritualization of human nature. Cabanel’s great exhibi- 
tion picture of last year in Paris is described as a gorgeous piece 
of coloring. It represents Venus lying on the sea. Hammerton, 
an English painter and critic, writes that she lies in full sight 
on the soft water that heaves under her with gleams of melting 
azure. Her form is wildly voluptuous, the utmost extremities 
participating in a kind of rhythmical and musical motion. The 
soft sleepy eyes, just opened to the light, are beaming with latent 
passion, and there is a half-childish, half-womanly waywardness 
in the playful tossing of her white arms. 





ARTISTS’ STUDIOS. 
Mr. E. Vepprer.—Mr. Vedder has just completed two pictures 
illustrating passages of experience in the life of Sinbad the Sailor, 
from the “ Arabian Nights,” and a singularly fascinating yet terrible 





picture ofthe Sea-Serpent. TheSe pictures indicate a most imagina- 
tive mind, and remotely suggest those of Doré and Theo. Frere. The 






picture entitled the “ Rock’s Egg” is a rich piece of color, broad 
and simple in effect, and solidly painted. The Sea-Serpent lying 
coil upon coil, and fold upon fold, on the shore of a tropic sea, 
under the blinding glare of noonday, and with a dull, ugly, un- 
sleeping eye, is most oppressive in its seeming reality. It is not 
grotesque, it is not awful, but it is terrible. The mere fact that 
Mr. Vedder selects such a subject for his pencil marks him as an 
exceptional man in our art; and he shows too much sympathy 
with the imaginative and terrible for us to consider his work as 
the repetition of Gustave Doré’s designs. Again, Mr. Vedder 
has a sense of color which Doré has not. In addition to the pic- 
tures of which we have written, Mr. Vedder has a sketch of the 
Pit of Hell. Dantesque, Doréesque, or what not, it is most horribly 


Vedder’s picture of the Alchymist dying among his retorts and 
chemicals in his laboratory, but possessed of the seeret for which 
he has given his life. It is a subject more likely to grow up under 
the influences of European art than American life; and with that 
Mr. Vedder appears to sympathize most deeply. The picture at 
present is merely ‘‘laid in,” and therefore we postpone further 
remarks on it until it is completed. 

Mr. Dana.—Mr. Dana’s studio shows the evidence of industry. 
Among the more important of his summer studies is a very well 
painted study of a horse’s head, life-size. It is well drawn, vig- 
orously executed, and good in color. At present, Mr. Dana is en- 
gaged on a picture representing a very picturesque French peasant 
cottage. When we saw it, though unfinished, it was broad in 
effect, full and solid in style, and strong and fresh in color. 

Epwin Wuite.—At present, Mr. White is painting a pleasing 
little picture, which he calls “‘ Tired of Work.” Mr. White has 
several finished pictures in his studio. Each one of them shows 
that strength of effect and richness and purity of color have been 
his chief aim. 

Mr. Cropsey.—Mr. Cropsey, recently returned from England, 
and one of the foremost men in American landscape art, has taken 
rooms in the Derby Building, 625 Broadway. He has painted 
but one or two studies from nature since his return, but his studio 
is enriched with several pictures and studies painted in England. 
He has three studies, made on the coast of England, which are as 
true and beautiful pieces of work as any that we have ever seen. 
They are most remarkable in giving the structure and color of 
the rocks, and the water is painted with a free and spirited touch 
characteristic of Mr. Cropsey’s handling. The material of these 
studies is grander in form than most of that found on our Ameri- 
can coast. Of the pictures in Mr. Cropsey’s studio perhaps the 
most interesting is that of the church where Grey wrote his elegy. 
lt is beautifully drawn, but not very agreeable to American 
eyes in color. It differs from most landscapes in that it has a 
group of figures well introduced and cleverly painted. 

Eastman Jonnson.—Mr. Johnson has recently finished two 
little pictures (one of them for Mr. Oliphant) that show an ad- 
vance in point of color, both being very clear, luminous, and fresh 
in that particular. Mr. Johnson’s most important work is a fineiy 
finished drawing representing a heroic incident of one of our 
battles. The great excellence of this drawing has been so fully 
recognized that it is unnecessary for us to set forth its merit. The 
incident itself is a most beautiful and heroic one, and it is treated 
with spirit and feeling. We should say it belongs to that class of 
“ military pictures” in which there is true human feeling and not 
mere blood and horrors, as are the pictures of Protais, written of 
in the first issue of the Rownd Table. 

H. R. Brown.—Mr. Brown, the sculptor, appears to have been 
studying painting for the last twoyearsor more. At the Academy 
Exhibition he was represented’ by a clever picture of an interior 
and horse. Last week we saw another picture of similar subject, 
and a landscape study, by Mr. Brown. The latter is carefully 
painted, and though cold in color, full of good work. 

Wixstow Homer.—Mr. Homer, our most promising young 
battle painter, is at present engaged upon a picture of camp-life, 
representing a couple of soldiers seated on an old pine log, making 
brier-wood pipes. 

Mr. La Farct.—Mr. La Farge, the nearest approach to a great 
colorist that we have, is now at Newport. At the Brooklyn Art 
Association Reception he exhibited two very fine pieces of color, 
but in both pictures definiteness of form wasso much ignored that 
many who stopped to examine them were puzzled to determine 
the particulars that were so seductive in general effect. 





LITERARY NOTES. 


We have reason to congratulate ourselves upon our poets since 
the breaking out of the Rebellion, for to a man they have acquitted 
themselves nobly, singing, as they should, of the fiery ordeal through 
which their country is passing. Our war-poetry excels that of 
England in quality as well as in quantity. The Napoleonic wars 
of the English produced nothing worth remembering, except the 
sea-odes of Campbell, and Wolfe’s Monody on the Burial of Sir 
John Moore, and the Crimean war only Tennyson’s “ Charge of 
the Light Brigade.” What America has given birth to, in the 
present struggle alone, may be seen by three volumes of 
fugitive verse, collected by Mr. Frank Moore, the editor of the 
Rebellion Record, the first of which, “ Lyrics of Loyalty,” is just 
out. It is a pretty little tome, of 336 pages, about the size of 
the “ blue-and-gold ’? books charmingly printed by Mr. Houghton, 
of the Riverside Press, Cambridge—bound in the emblematic 
colors “red, white, and blue ”’—and published by Mr. Putnam. 
All our best poets are represented in it—Mr. Bryant by two poems, 
Mr. Boker by four, Mr. Emerson by one, Mr. Holmes by four, Mrs. 
Julia Ward Howe by two, Mr. Longfellow by one, Mr. Lowell by 
one, Mr. Read by two, Mr. Stedman by one, Mr. Whittier by three, 
and Mr. Winter by one. The number of writers who figure therein 
is eighty-eight, the number of specimens given is one hundred and 
fifty-eight. There are degrees of merit and demerit, of course, in 
both, but as a whole the volume is creditable to us, while portions 
of it are fine. Mr. Bryant’s two poems, ‘‘ Our Country’s Call,” 
and “ Not Yet,” are in his best vein. Mr. Emerson’s “ Boston 
Hymn” is a noble production, characterized by his cosmical 
strengéh and strangeness. Dr. Holmes’s ‘“‘ Voyage of the Good 
Ship Union,” and his “‘ Appeal,” are spirited lyrics. Mrs. Howe’s 


the first stanza: 


“ Mine eyes have seen the glory of the coming of the Lord ; 
He is trampling out the vintage where the grapes of wrath are stored ; 
He hath loosed the fateful lightning of his terrible swift sword ; 








His truth is marching on.” 


suggestive. Of a different and more elevated character is Mr. - 








“ Battle Hymn of the Republic” is positively grand, as witness’ 
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Mr. Stedman’s “ Cavalry Charge’ (from “ Alice of Monmouth ’”’) 


is as dashing as the ride it celebrates. Mr. Taylor’s “March,” a Songs, 


protest against the supposed tardiness of General McClellan, is s 
sonorous piece of music. Mr. Whittier’s “Battle Summer of 
1862,” a solemn train of reflection, expressed with fitting 
solemnity, is as noble as it is thoughtful. Mr. Winter’s “ After 
All” is as beautiful as it is touching, and the poem above all 
others to close the volume with. For the lyrics of our lesser 
writers, the best are ‘The Soldier's Mother,” ‘ Picciola,” and 
‘On the Shores of Tennessee,” by that prolific author, Anonymous; 
“Lyon,” a dirge over that brave-hearted soldier, by ‘‘H. P.”; and 
“ The Captain’s Wife,” by Mr. Theodore Tilton. The merit of the 
latter, however, belongs rather to Mrs. Browning than to Mr. Tilton, 
who has imitated the great English songstress with much clever- 
ness. The best lyric in the whole collection is by Mr. Boker. In- 


, deed, we know not where to look for its equal in the whole field of 


English poetry. 
DIRGE FOR A SOLDIER. 


IN MEMORY OF GEN. PHILIP KEARNEY, 


** Close his eyes, his work is done! 
What to is friend or foeman, 
Rise of moon, or set of sun, 
Hand of man, or kiss of woman ? 
Lay him low, lay him low, 
In the cloyer or the snow! 
What cares he? he cannot know - 
Lay him low! 


As man may, he fought his fight,9 
Proved his truth by his endeavor ; 
Let him sleep in solemn night, 
ae : for ever and for ever. 
ay him low, lay him low, 
In the clover or the snow ! 
What cares he? he cannot know : 
Lay him low! 


Fold him in his country’s stars. 
Roll the drum and fire the volley ! 
What to him are all our wars, 
What but death bemocking folly ? 
Lay him low, lay him low, 
In the clover or the snow ! 
What cares he? he cannot know - 
Lay him low! 


Leave him to God’s watching =, 
Trust him to the hand that him 
Mortal love weeps idly by: 
God alone has power to aid him. 
Lay him low, lay him low, 
In the clover or the snow ! 
What cares he? he cannot know : 
m low!” 


We have several faults to find with Mr. Moore. In the first 
place he gives us too many specimens of our indifferent versifiers— 
a superfiuity of Bungay, Durivage, and others “of that ilk.” In 
the second, he has omitted some of the best poems of our best 
poets, as Mr. Boker’s ‘“‘ Ballad of the Cumberland,” Mr. Taylor’s 
“Scott and the Veteran,” and Mr. Stedman’s “‘ Sumter”’—one of 
the earliest, as it certainly is one of the finest, of all our “ Lyrics 
of Loyalty.”” In the third place, he has not arranged his materi- 
als well, throwing them together without regard to the time at 
which they were written or the events which they embalm. He 
should have divided them into epochs and sections, taking the 
history of the war as his guide where the real occurrences are 
concerned, and arranging the imaginary ones in some natural 
order and sequence. As it is, he has not so much edited his vol- 
ume as collected it. 

Mrs. C. M. Kirkland, from whom we have not heard, in a lit- 
erary way, for some years, has just edited a collection of poetry 
which she calls ‘The School-Girl’s Garland.” It is a pleasant 
little book in every respect—pretty, as regards its printing and 
binding, and prettier still as regards its contents, which are se- 
lected from the best English and American poets, and, for the 
most part, with as much good taste as good sense. Indeed, we 
know of no similar collection that will compare with it either in 
fullness or general excellence. Mrs. Kirkland seems to have made 
a careful survey of the field which she occupies, not only of the 
broad highways in which the greater poets walk, but of the nar- 
row lanes and by-paths haunted by the lesser singers—the gipsy 
children of the Muses. From these out-of-the-way places she has 
gathered some of the sweetest flowers in her “ Garland’’—little 
buds of verse as fresh as they are rich and wi.d ; such as “ The Priest 
and the Mulberry-Tree” of Mr. Thomas Love Peacock (the author 
of “ Headlong Hall’’ and ‘‘ Nightmare Abbey”) ; the “ Little White 
Lily” of Mr. George McDonald ; the ‘“‘ Kitten Gossip’? and “ The 
Proudest Lady” of Mr. T. Westwood; and ‘ The Stocking,” a 
pleasant bit of patriotic verse by an anonymous writer, who ought 
tothave an honorable place among Mr. Moore’s Loyal Lyrists. 
We notice two or three slight defects in her volume. One, for in- 
stance, in Campbell’s pretty little poem, “The Parrot,’’ which 
wants its first verse—a deficiency which it owes to Mr. Coventry 
Patmore, from whose ‘Children’s Garland’? Mrs. Kirkland prob- 
ably copied it, and which contains several other specimens of 
similar impertinence on his part. Another is her omitting the 
names of the authors of some of the best known pieces in her col- 
lection—an oversight which we can supply in a few cases from 
our own recollection. The fable of “The Chameleon,’ on page 
163, is by James Merrick, the tutor of Lord North, and an English 

t of some note in the last century. The song, ‘‘ When the 
ind Blows,” on page 183, is by Barry Cornwall ; “Solitude,” on 
page 185, is by William Cowper, and is one of his most celebrated 

jieces ; and “ The Voyage of Life,” on page 324, is by Dibdin, 
Cn, we think. Campbell’s ‘‘ Hohenlinden” was never printed 
by its author in stanzas of eight lines, and we advise Mrs. Kirk- 
land to restore it to its old form. Among the poets whom we 
miss is William Blake, the painter, whose “Songs of Innocence” 
have crowned him as the laureate of ehildhood. We pray Mrs. 
Kirkland to include him in the future editions of her delightful lit- 
tle collection, which is published by Mr. Scribner. 

Mr. John Savage, a young Irish-American poet, of this city, has 
in press a new volume of poems which he calls “ Faith and Fancy.” 
Heretofore Mr. Savage has been chiefly known as a magazinist and 
journslist. He wrote for the old Democratic and Whig Reviews 
when those stately stupidities were alive, and after their death in 
newspapers here and elsewhere, most of the time, we think, for 
some Washington journal which he edited. He is the author of 
a tragedy named “ Sibyl,” which was preduced by Miss Avonia 
Jones, with what success we know not. We presume it will be 
included in his new venture, as will also his stirring lyric of loy- 
alty, ‘‘ The Muster of the North,” a Ballad of “’61.” ; 

Mr. G. W. Light, of Boston, announces a small edition of the 
poems of Phillis Wheatley, the Black Swan of early American 
verse. 

The Hon. Joshua R. Giddings has completed a “ History of «>= 
Slavery Agitation in the United States,”’ which will soon be pub- 

by Messrs. Foster, Follett & Co., of this city, and Colum- 
bus, Ohio. It will contain his Florida annals, which appeared sev- 
eral years since. 

The most successful Myth of the time, “Private Myles O'Reilly,” 
will shortly make his second Avatar through the instrumentsli 
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of Mr. G. W. Carleton, who has in press his Life, Adventures, 

Services, and Speeches. It will be an amusing bit of fun, 
Mr. Carleton also announces “ Tales from the Operas” (dedicated 
to Max Maretzek) ; “‘ A Book about Lawyers” (uniform with “ A 
Book about Doctors”); and ‘Greenwood Cemetery in Photo- 


graph.” 

essrs. Roberts Brothers, of Boston, have nearly ready two of 

dear old Leigh Hunt’s most charming volumes: “ The Seer of 

a. Places Refreshed,” and “ A Jar of Honey from Mount 
ybla. 

Mr. W. J. Widdleton will soon publish the Poems of Winthrop 
Mackworth Praed. Not for the first or second time, but for the 
first under what may be considered English supervision ; for, strange 
to say, though there have been several editions of Praed in the 
United States (the indefatigable Dr. Griswold was his earliest 
editor) no collection of his poems has yet appeared in England. 
The forthcoming one, upon which Mr. Widdleton will probably 
base his own, is edited by the Rev. Derwent Coleridge, who may 
be supposed to have .the sanction of Praed’s family or relatives, 
and the benefit of whatever information they can give him, which 
he will incorporate in a memoir of that graceful and beautiful 
poet, who is still unapproachable in his peculiar walk of verse. 
Mr. Widdleton’s volume or volumes will be illustrated with a 
portrait of Praed, the best of the two or three which are known to 
exist. 


BOSTON. 
Boston, December, 1863, 

Some years ago my daily duties took me within the shadow of 
a solid and unsightly edifice which, with its stubborn rugged- 
ness, formed rather a painful contrast with the light and easy 
swaying of the willows that stood about it. Across the narrow street 
was a high stone wall, capped with a ridge of cement stuck thickly 
with bits of broken glass to foil the trespasses of the boys; and 
peering through an arched gateway, surmounted by a cross, you 
could glimpse through the rank undergrowth the slanting head- 
stones of an old burial-ground. The church had an interest for 
me, because it was upon its door that Jerome of Prague once hung 
his theses, and in this neighboring grave-yard his stirring eloquence 
warmed a concourse of people to question the perverse iniquity 
that was leading the Church of Rome so far from apostolic 
grounds. The Hussite reformation from that day has interested 
me, and I prized all the more a little volume of the Austrian 
Lenau’s poems, because the vignette on its title was an effigy of 
that grand old Taborite general, the blind Zisca, whose physical 
infirmity never interfered with his successfully fighting the battles 
of his people ; while his combinations and strategy, without an 
eye to see with, I have read of in these warring days of ours 
with renewed admiration. A vacation trip at this time took me 
into the edge of Switzerland, and as one misty morning in August 
the steamboat bore me up the Rhine from Schaffhausen, and the 
sun had scattered the vapory vails that obscured its banks, when 
we came in sight of the island where it issues from Lake Con- 
stance, and I recognized in some old buildings that had the 
appurtenances of a modern factory, the same old convent of the 
Dominicans, within whose noisome cells John Huss had been con-: 
fined. The ruins of the adjacent convent church were more in 
keeping with the memory of those times. And there as the 
steamer rounded lay the old city of Constance before me, and the 
rest of that day I spent among the memorials of the martyr’s 
fame. These recollections have sprung up at the reading of this 
new book from Gould & Lincoln, “ The Life and Times of John 
Huss, by E. H. Gillet.” I would have given a good deal could I 
have had then such a clear and succinct account of that Bohemian 
Reformation. The authorities for the English reader then were 
but such general treatises as Neander’s Church History, or the Lives 
ofthe Popes. The Germans had richer stores than these which 
had not been translated, but the looks of some of these volumes, 
sueh as I saw in the University library at Heidelberg, were forbid- 
ding, and I had not the courage to delve into them. The author 
of this volume has studied the bibliography of his subject fully, 
and shows that he has not neglected anything that could bring him 
iliustrative assistance. He has written, moreover, in a calm, unam- 
bitious style ; he has given enough detail generally to set off hisscenes 
with light and shadow, and to highten the aspect with local 
coloring. Zisca’s army, however, I must say, does not move 
before me as I could wish. It is an algebraic symbol, representa- 
tive of so much power, rather than a flesh and blood convocation, 
arrayed in the guise of a long gone century, and habited in the 
unmistakable costume of its day and country. But the arche- 
ology of the subject was not within the author’s purpose, doubt- 
less, however interesting it would have been to us. There is one 
phase of this subject interesting to us in a double degree. It was 
Wickliffe’s writings that, carried to Prague, impelled Huss upon 
his martyr’s mission, and opened the way for the greater work of 
Luther a century or so later. Thus England gave to the world 
the great disseminating principle of religious freedom, so well 
symbolized in the dispersion of Wickliffe’s ashes from brook to 
river, from river to the sea, until the waters of the great ocean 
received the widespread treasure. We all remember Wordsworth’s 
sonnet on this. The other aspect to which I referred, is the fact 
that the English delegation to the Council of Constance took with 
them some actors of the old mysteries that were the pastime and 
instruction of our English a tors. This introduced to the Ger- 
mans the .well-spring of the English drama. The intercourse 
thus established was not broken, save at intervals, down to even 
Shakespeare’s day. But a few years ago comparatively, the 
Germans discovered in their literary archives that companies of 
English players made periodic visits to the Continent during the 
sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, and even into Switzerland, 
where some of her better explored libraries have yielded dramatic 
treasures of that age that even the British Museum does not 
possess, and which were wholly unknown before in Shakespearean 
catalogues. The closer investigation of later times has laid open, 
in a way little dreamed of, how at that early period Shakespeare 
and the rest were fashioning the dramatic genius of a people that 
has since produced a Schiller and a Goethe. It is interesting to 
observe, by the way, that recent advices from Germany show how 
dutiful is their sense of obligation to Shakespeare, in the great 
preparations that are making to celebrate the coming tercentenary 
of his birth. Ulrici, Delius, and Elze, are among the number 
who have taken the matter in charge, and the occasion is to be 
enhanced by some new disclosures of this early Shakespearean in- 
fluence, made by Mr. Albert Cohn. Let us hope that Mr. Grant 
White, who is keeping back the first volume of his edition, which 
contains the life and essay on his genius, will be the first to give 
us something like # full and satisfactory account of this little 
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upon it in Germany, if some English scholar would make but a 
compendious account of it. Mr. White’s edition is, to my mind, 
in most respects, the best edited of any, though we have not been 
behindhand in these tributes to Shakespeare’s genius. I remem- 
ber to have heard Gervinus, the greatest Shakespearean critic in 
Germany, say that he considered Hudson’s edition one of the best 
ever issued, and had been surprised to find it was so little known in 
England. It ought not to be Little & Brown’s fault if Mr. 
White’s volume, so long looked for, is not out before the anniver- 
sary in April next. 

One of the latest issues with this house’s imprint is a new edi- 
tion of Calvert’s “Scenes and Thoughts in Europe,”’ both series. 
It is something in the book’s praise that such a quiet recital of ex- 
perience in so hackneyed a field as European travel, has been able 
to pass to a new edition, and those who desire to read it after such 
a recommendation will find it gotten up in the same tasteful but 
unostentatious style with which it is written. We do not always 
have books of travel written in a gentlemanlike spirit, and that 
Calvert knows in theory what he seems to be in development, that 
other recent publication’ of his, .“ The Gentleman” (Ticknor & 
Fields) is an earnest as good as we can desire. I have been 
struck with one remark here, since it shows that he carries some- 
what of his manly notions in his studies. ‘ French,” he says, 
“does not take hold of me—it lacks soul,’’ while he professes him- 
self enamored of the “strong, rich tones” of the German. It was 
noticeable in the volume of comedies which Mr. Calvert published 
in 1856, that his mind had been much in contact with the forms 
of art, and not in that spirit so hurriedly American which “ does”’ 
the marble or the canvas chiefly to be able to put a check against 
it in the catalogue. It is hardly surprising that such a critic as 
Mr. Calvert should look upon the statue of Washington, by 
Greenough, now standing east of the Capitol, with approval of 
its nudity. I have no prudishness about me, but when our author 
says, very speciously, that Washington to be best seen ought to 
be beheld, not as he came from the hand of the tailor, but as he 
came from the hand of God, I am inclined to add, nor as he came 
from his bath. I admire the statue in question as of a noble sig- 
nificance, but I would prefer not to see Washington divested of 
the insignia of his age. Costume is historic and a part of the 
man, as something that he lived in and among, and every genuine 
man is the sum of his times’ impressions within him. Washing- 
ton in his glory was fresh from the hand of God neither mentally 
nor physically. He was an outgrowth of his age, and the highest 
embodiment of its highest aims, and his age went dressed as all 
ages but barbarism in torrid zones have done. It is mere shirk- 
ing of the difficulties of costume to ignore it entirely. Crawford 
was not at.a loss how io treat it in that which is one of the 
most exquisite of modern portrait-statues, his ‘Otis’? at Mount 
Auburn. Not that Greenough would knowingly “shirk,” or did 
do so, but that the spirit that influenced him was the futile one of 
attempting to raise humanity to the ideality of ademigod. It is 
not pleasing to most to go backward to such classicism. Wash- 
ington’s example cannot best serve us by being raised above his 
being and our own. We claim him for humanity, and would con- 
template him on humanity’s level. On that ground we woul’ ven- 
ture to take issue with so good an art student as Mr. Calvert. 

This essence of art is not so liable to evaporate uselessly that 
we cannot afford to perfume with it our everyday experience. In- 
deed, it is art’s mission to beautify not only our homes, but our 
home thoughts. We do not want to give our sensations the in- 
evitable garb of classicality (in its restricted sense) before we 
approach a subject for art’s sake, as we put on our best coats 
before entering the Lord’s sanctuary. We are just as good Chris- 
tians in our homely dress on week days, and I take it we are as 
clearly artistic in our appreciations without this conventionalism 
of the schools. It is as certain that we have improved greatly by 
what some eclectic critics would call the degradation of art, within 
these few years past. View our shop windows, and compare the 
shapes of ordinary articles, the designs and patterns, with what 
were common within a young man’sremembrance. What Wedg- 
wood did in pottery has had its effect on every branch of manufac- 
ture. Schools of design have followed upon the widening culture, 
and are extending in turn their reactionary example. 

This effect is no more remarked than in the production of books. 
It is rare to find an American book, printed thirty years ago, 
that any publisher would dare imitate to-day. The spirit of em- 
bellishment has perhaps been carried to excess of late, but there 
are symptoms now of its relapsing into fit limitation. The rivalry 
of publishers now is not who can spend the most money in steel 
plates, but who can produce the creamiest, purest paper, whose 
types shall be clearest cut, whose selection of headings shall be 
chastest, whose press-work shall be most perfect. It would be in- 
vidious, perhaps, to particularize where so much of such rich and 
legitimate style of bookmaking has been done under varied im- 
prints, but it is quite certain in most of these cases that the Cam- 
bridge presses have been the medium of their successes. I might 
mention that for all these merits, rarely or perhaps never has any 
book exceeded that edition of De Tocqueville, Democracy in 
America, which Mr. John Bartlett, so long known at the University 
Bookstore in Cambridge, issued a year or two ago. It is now for- 
tunate for Messrs. Little,{Brown & Co., that he has become as- 
sociated with them as their overseer of the mechanism of pub- 
lication, and we expect to see his taste displayed in their future 
issues. He is now instituting a thorough revision of the plates of 
their series of British Poets, and this valuable set will come out 
much better for this work. When this series was begun, it was 
intended to imitate very nearly Pickering’s famous Aldine edition, 
and while Prof. Child was empowered to edit the volumes that 
were to be added to the list as Pickering left it, it was thought 
that the editing of the English edition would suffice for those that 
had had Pickering’s stamp. Subsequent investigations have 
proven, however, that the English editor had been very remiss 
in his work, and that errors were painfully frequent. Prof. Child was 
not willing that his name should stand unqualifiedly to a collection 
of so uncertain excellence, and the result has been that the stereo- 
type plates of the Pickering imitations have been studiously col- 
lated and corrected at considerable expense. 

Mr. Bartlett’s successors at Cambridge, Messrs. Sever and 
Francis, are now entering the field in emulation of his example. 
In an edition of Roundel Palmer’s ‘‘ Book of Praise” they have 
fitly enshrined an admirable anthology of devotional poetry. And 
in this connection let me name another offspring of the Cambridge 
press, but with E. P. Dutton & Co.’s imprint, ‘‘ Hymns and Med- 
itations,” by Miss Waring, a reprint from the eighth London edi- 
tion, with Dr. Huntington’s introduction. I betieve it is calcu- 
lated in England that they. have produced something like two 
hundred hymnals there within the last thirty years, and they are 
all now in use. This new book is not for church use, but rather 
for the family fireside, but it is a treasury from which future 
hymnologists will be glad to draw; for they have (they are not 
numerous—not twoscore in all) just the spirit for unism of wor- 
ship. The evolution of thought is easy, natural, though not of a 
high order of poetic insight, but that is hardly claimed as a test 
of an effective hymn for general use. 

When I see an elegant edition of Bunyan, I am very apt to re- 
call what Charles Lamb said of one to Bernard Barton: “Why, - 
the thought is enough to turn one’s moral stomach! His cockle 
hat and staff, formed to a smart cocked beaver,” ete., ete. 
But it is not every one of just Elia’s peculiar idiosyncracies whe 
found the Pilgrim’s Progress so insipid without the rude old outs 
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that pictured without adorning the text he used to read when a 
boy. We had already one elegant issue of ‘Bunyan’s famous 
book, with a Boston imprint (Gould & Lincoln), and now this 
Cambridge house is to give us another, with Stothard’s illustra- 


tions. It is to match in appearance their Golden Treasury vol- | his genius, though we doubt whether it will be generally appre- 
umes. I am glad to see they are going to bestow the same care | ciated. 

upon Robinson Crusoe. Youth is all the better schooled for con- MILTON. 

tact with elegance, be it of books as of other things. A little ALCAIOS. 


volume now before me from their press, ‘‘ Dream Children,” is a 


guarantee that they mean to do their best for these juveniles. 

hey have furnished it forth with some full-page wood-cuts, 
graven to a degree of excellence but seldom excelled in even the 
most pretentious of books. The careful press-work has plainly 
aided the graver’s tool in making some of them exceedingly good. 
Of Mr. Scudder’s share of this volume, I will say that I have read 
a part of the stories with some care, and think he has made good 
his claim of developing by this ciass of narratives the imagina- 
tion of children. This personification of natural objects, which I 
perceive he has depended upon in one at least of his tales, is 
capable of a far loitier interpretation than the staple of fairy, 
gnome, and elf, so commonly used. But events are fostering just 
now something else besides the imaginations of our boys and 
girls. We are learning to know, old and young, sensations that 
were never but read or dreamed of before. The spray of great 
army surges, that have dashed like counter currents together, is 
flying back all over the North, making us taste their bitter salt. 
Our youth is learning what it is to be patriots, and as they sit 
down these winicr evenings at the fireside they cannot have a 
better guide to these emotions than this little volume from Tick- 
nor & Fields, ‘‘Carleton’s Days and Nights on the Battle-Field.” 
Mr. Coffin writes of his own knowledge, and it is not only the 
boys he entertains—he instructs the adult. A pretty good scan- 
ner of the newspapers myself, I find new light here in almost 
every chapter, and in its unpretentious shape here is the schedule 
that the great historian can but fill more minutely, and with 
more learned gradations of style, hereafter. But the war, with 
all its adventure, can hardly, I suppose, satisfy the youthful 
eraving for something daring and wild, or at least, from the thou- 
sands of copies of “ Dick Onslow Among the Red Skins’’ that the 
Messrs. Tilton are pushing off, I should judge not. I don’t know 
but its author, as well as a former one, might claim that it ad- 
vanced the growth of the youthful imagination, though here is 
sterner stuff than dreams are made of. The coming explorer of 
the wilds that is to gather most fame for himself, is perhaps to- 
day poring over these adventures. I venture to say he is gather- 
ing from it new impulse for his future. 

At the same publishers to-day I glanced over the completed 
sheets of Trowbridge’s new novel, and but for the largely increas- 
ing orders it would soon be before the public. It makes a duo- 
decimo of five hundred pages, and bears the marked characteristics 
of “ Neighbor Jackwood.’’ Cudjo’s Cave is a secret resort in 
East Tennessee of the persecuted Unionists prior to Burnside’s 
relieving them. As Uncle Tom and kindred tales set forth the 
Southern society as connected with slavery in years of peace, this 
novel may be classed with the most striking representations of it 
under the new transformation of the times. Mr. Trowbridge 
professes to have kept his pen true to history and life in all im- 
portant particulars. He has only used the novelist’s license with 
time and space. ‘Two separate and distinct caves,”’ he says, 
‘““have been connected in the story by expanding both into one, 
which is for the most part imaginary, but which, I trust, will not 
be considered as a too improbable fiction in a region where caves 
abound.” 

Carlyie says that the true epic of our time is not arms and 
the man, but tools and the man—an infinitely wider kind of epic, 
end Samuel Smiles has illustrated the apothegm in his new vol- 
ume, ‘‘ Industrial Biography—Iron-Workers and Tool-Makers.” 
The book is in press with Ticknor & Fields, and will be out 
shortly. I have seen at the same publishers the sheets of the 
Country Parson’s new book, marked with corrections in his own 
upright hand, which is also to be expected during the winter. It 
is called’ ‘Counsel and Comfort, Spoken from a City Pulpit.” 
This makes the sixth volume of Boyd’s works, and they have 
sold nearly 40,000 volumes of the previous issues. They also 
issue very soon, in conjunction with the London publishers, the 
fifth series and the last of Robertson’s Sermons, taken, as before, 
from the notes of the author’s brother. The first and second 
series have gone through nine editions. They have also in press, 
the second series of ‘‘Spare Hours,” papers by Dr. Brown of 
Edinburgh, including ‘‘ Pet Margery ;”’ ‘ Life and Poems of Wil- 
liam Blake, the Eccentric Painter; a volume of poems by R. 
Buchanan called “ Undertones,” which is looked upon as a new 
revelation in poetry among English critics, and offers a new name 
to what is thought to be a permanent fame. ‘Clever Stories of 
all Nations’’ is the title of a new volume by Saxe, in which he 
has worked up in ballad rhymes the treasures indicated by the 
title, and the publishers are now engaged in illustrating it—A 
very marked volume will be ‘‘ Thoreau’s Letters,”’ which are very 
numerous and striking, addressed to Emerson and others.—An 
entire new volume of Poems by Browning, in addition to the re- 
print (corrected) of others of his poems, never republished here, 

already announced.—A new volume by Gail Hamilton, called 
“Stumbling Blocks,’’ will be out in the spring. In addition, 1 
may add that Fitz Hugh Ludlow is soon to begin in the Atlantic 
a series of papers on his Adventures in the Rocky Mountains with 
Bierstadt. It was thought that Hawthorne’s new romance would 
commence in the February number, but it is doubtful if he has it 
ready before the March number. It is worthy of him, and the 
scene is laid at the opening in this country, W. 


ENGLISH. 


Tarex prominent English poets have lately given us a taste of 


their quality in works or poems not before in print—Mr. Alfred 


meda,”’ a noble poem, which would be still nobler in blank verse. 
The hexameters of Southey are execrable; Mr. Longfellow’s (in 
‘“‘ Evangeline,” for instance) are prettyish, but nothing more. 

Mr. Tennyson’s second specimen of Classic Meters is worthy ef 


“Oh mighty-mouth’d inventor of harmonies, 
Oh skill’d to sing of Time or Eternity, 
God-gifted organ-voice of England, 
Milton, a name to resound for ages ; 
Whose Titan angels, Gabriel, Abdiel, 
Starr’d from Jehovah’s gorgeous armories, 
Tower, as the deep-domed empyrean 
Rings to the roar of an angel onset— 
Me rather all that bowery loveliness, 
The brooks of Eden mazily murmuring, 
And bloom profuse and cedar arches 
Charm, as a wanderer out in ocean, 
Where some refulgent sunset of India 
Streams o’er a rich ambrosial ocean isle, 
And crimson-hued the stately palmwoods, 
Whisper in odorous hights of even.” 


His third specimen is in Hendecasyllabics, 
** All composed in a meter of Catullus.” 


His fourth is a version, in stately blank verse, of a portion of 
the eighth book of the “Iliad.’? Asa whole, the contribution can 
hardly be considered a “ paying”’ one, either for the Cornhill or 
Mr. Tennyson, who was certainly not born to be a popular maga- 
zinist. 
Lord Boughton’s volume consists of Selections from his Poetical 
Works (one at least of which has been reprinted in this country), 
and includes some of his later pieces not before in print. We 
select one of the latter : : 
GOOD NIGHT AND GOOD MORNING. 
(A CHILD’s 80NG.) 

“ A fair little girl sat under a tree, 

Sewing as long as her eyes could see ; 

Then smoothed her work, and folded it right, 

And said, ‘ Dear work! Good night, good night!’ 

Such a number of rooks came over her head, 

Crying ‘Caw! Caw !’ on their way to bed ; 

She said, as she watched their curious flight, 

* Little black things, good night! good night !’ 

The horses neighed, and the oxen lowed ; 

The sheep’s ‘ Bleat ! bleat !’ came over the road, 

All seeming to say, with a quiet delight, 

Good little girl, good night! good night!’ 

She did not say to the sun ‘ good night !’ 

Though she saw him there, like a ball of light ; 

For she knew he had God’s time to keep 

All over the world, and never could sleep. 

The tall pink foxglove bowed his head— 

The violets curtsied, and went to bed ; 

And good little Lucy tied up her hair, 

And said, on her knees, her favorite prayer. 

And while on her pillow she softly lay, 

She knew nothing more till again it was day ; 

And all things said to the beautiful sun, 

*Good morning ! good morning! our work is begun '’” 


Of Mr. Landor’s new volume, ‘‘ Heroic Idyls,” a critic, not given 
to compliment, speaks thus : ‘“‘ The flights of his verse are shorter 
than they were of yore, but every idyl and epigram is sketched 
out with the old singleness of thought, and finished with the old 
neatness of touch. The same classical feeling which had given a 
harmony even to the most fanciful of his Imaginary Conversa- 
tions, and molded the thoughts of an English poet in the lines of 
Greek simplicity and beauty, is to be found here as delicately 
marked as ever. Partly from mere errors in revision, partly from 
the obvious difficulties of preserving till ‘ within two paces of the 
ninetieth year’ a creative facility in a language not in common 
practical use even among modern poets, Mr. Landor’s Latin is 
hardly as immaculate throughout in taste and scholarship as it 
was wont tobe. But he is still master of one of the brightest 
and keenest instruments for the expression of pure beauty, strong 
sarcasm, elegant and cultivated observation from his own special 
point of mind, of books, men, or nature, that ever modern poet 
had in his grasp—Savage Landor’s English.” 

Here are two of his little poems, tender and graceful memo- 
rials, one of his early and life-long friend and admirer, Robert 
Southey, the other of poor, dear Tom Hood. 


ON SOUTHEY’S TOMB. 
** Few tears, nor these too warm, are shed 
4 poet over poet dead. 
ithout premeditated lay 
To catch the crowd, I only say, 
As over Southey’s slab I bend, 
The best of mortals was my friend.” 


CONFESSION OF JEALOUSY. 
** Jealous, I own it, I was once, 
That wickedness I here renounce. 
I tried at wit—it would not do— 
At tenderness—that failed me too— 
Before me on each path there stood 
The witty and the tender Hood,” 


The author of ‘Les Miserables *’ has a good word from Landor, 
which he well deserves : 


‘* Whether a poet yet is left, 
In France I know not, and who knows ¢ 
But Hugo, of his home bereft, 
In quiet Jersey finds repose. 


Honor to him who dares to utter 
A word of truth in writ or speech— 
In Hugo’s land the brave but mutter 
Half one, in dread whose ear it reach.” 
There is something about Shakespeare which will answer for a 
pendant to Mr. Tennyson’s apotheosis of Milton. The thought in 
the concluding lines is common enough, though we never remember 





Tennyson, Mr. Walter Savage Landor, and Lord Boughton 


(Richard Monkton Milnes, that was). The poems of Mr. Tennyson | 
are contributed to the December number of the Cornhill Magazine, | 
under the head of “Attempts at Classic Meters in Quantity.” | 


i ber, and are rather squibs than eins | 
Pe i See, AS om FS cs * } On earth he sang amid the angelic host, 


proper. The first, which appears to haye been written in teférence 
to the recent Homeii¢ controversy between Mr. Mathew Arnold 
and Prof, Newman, is as follows : 


TRANSLATIONS OF, HOMER. 
HEXAMETERS AND PENTAMETERS. 
** These lame hexameters the strong-wing’d music of Homer ! 
No—but a most burlesque barbarous experiment. 
When was a harsher sound ever heard, ye Muses, in England? 
When did a frog coarser croak upon our Helicon ? 
Hexameters no worse than daring Germany gave us, 
Barbarous experiment, barbarous hexameters !” 
That the hexameter is a ‘barbarous experiment” in English 
poetry has always been held by the best jud es, by all, > 
ivlio had any ear for the trae’ miisic of the “language.” Spénser’s 
‘riend, Gabriel Harvey, triod his hand ‘at’ the' measure, but was 
hitnlessly though justly ridiculed’ by” Nash, the ‘satirist, who 
allowed that the hexameter was a gentleman of ati ancient house, 
but declared that the English language was too ctaggy for him to 
get his long plow init. He was right, was old Nash, as every 
experiment since his time has shown. The nearest approach to 
decent hexameters in English is in Mr. Kingsley’s ‘“Andro- 





| to have seen it expressed in verse before : 


** With frowning brow, o’er pontiff-kings elate, 
Stood Dante, great the mag, the poet great. 
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with Anecdotes of old Taverns, Coffee-Houses, Places of Enter- 
tainment, and the Shops and Markets of Olden Time.” It is written 
or edited by Mr. Jacob Larwood, and will contain almost one hun- 
dred illustrations. 

Mr. Anthony Trollope will commence on the first of January 
the publication of a new serial, to be completed in twenty monthly 
parts. It is entitled “Can You Forgive Her ?” 

Mr. Mark Lemon, who has not yet squeezed himself dry, has 


just edited “Tom Moody’s Tales,” and “Cartoons from Punch,” 


by John Tenniel; and has nearly ready ‘Stories from Number 
i 


Mr. Charles and Mrs. Mary Cowden Clarke, dear to the lovers of 
Shakespearean literature by their wonderful “ Concordance,” have 


just published a child’s birthday book, with the felicitous title, 


‘‘Many Happy Returns of the Day.” 

The Life and Correspondence of the Rev. Lyman Beecher is an- 
nounced for immediate publication in England. 

Mr. Davenport Adams will soon publish two volumes of Anec- 
dotal Memoirs of English Princes, with notices of certain mem- 
bers of the Royal Houses of England. 

Mrs. Oliphant has nearly ready a new novel entitled “ Agnes." 
Mr. Shirley Brooks has a new novel in the press. 

“The Country Parson” will soon publish a new volume, “ Coun- 
sel and Comfort Spoken from a City Pulpit.” 

The author of ‘“‘Mary Powell,” and other representative biogra- 
phies (some of which have been reprinted in America), has just 
broken new ground in ‘‘ The Interrupted Wedding”—a little novel, 
the scene of which is laid in Hungary before and during the War 
of 1848. It is pleasantly spoken of by the admirers of her ten- 
der, womanly genius. 

Mrs. Henry Wood has written a novel for Good Words. It is 
called ‘‘ Oswald Cray,”’ and will be published in the volume for 
1864, to which Mr. Philip Henry Gosse, F.R.S., will contribute a 
series of monthly papers, under the title of “‘A Year at the 
Shore.” Mr. Henry Alford, the poet, and Dean of Canterbury, 
will also assist with ‘‘ A Series of Letters from Abroad,”’ and Sir 
John Herschel will furnish ‘A Series of Popular Essays in Sci- 
ence.’ The circulation of Good Words (which was started only 
four years ago) has already reached one hundred and twenty 
thousand copies monthly. 

The Rev. John Cumming has commenced the publication of anew 
religious serial, ‘‘ The Life and Lessons of our Lord Unfolded and 
Illustrated.” It is issued in weekly and monthly parts, with orig- 
inal illustrations by some of the best English designers, and 
copies from the works of the early Italian and the modern Ger- 
man masters. 

The Rev. G. Carlyle, M.A., is about to publish, in five volumes, the 
Collected Writings of his uncle, the Rev. Edward Irving—a very good 
but very strange man, whom we know better than we did through 
the recent and admirable biography of Mrs. Oliphant. 

Mrs. Howitt has a new novel in the press, the name of which 
is not stated. 

The literary remains of the late Archbishop of Dublin (to whose 
chair Dean Trench has just been promoted) will shortly appear in 
the shape of a volume of miscellanies from his Commonplace 
Book, which will probably be followed by a selection from his 
unpublished Sermons. His family have undertaken the prepara. 
tion of a Memoir of his Life, which will consist mainly of letters 
and other memoranda from his own pen. 

Miss M. A. Braddon, of whom we are likely to have a surfeit for 
some years to come, announces the publication of a new magazine — 
te be edited by herself, called “ The Mayfair Magazine.” She 
will also contribute to Temple Bar (beginning with the January 
number) a new serial story entitled ‘‘ The Doctor’s Wife.” 

Mr. Carlyle will shortly publish the fourth and fifth volumes, 
which are understood to be the last, of his magnum opus, “ The 
History of Frederick the Great.” 

Mr. Wilkie Collins will, it is said, commence a new serial in 
the January number of the Cornhill Magazine. 

Mr. Charles Dickens has a new novel in hand, which Messrs. 
Chapman & Hall will publish early in the spring. It will be illus- 
trated by “ Phiz,” and will run through twenty months. The title 
is not yet given. 4 

Sir J. E. Tennant, K.G.S., has in press a work which is likely 
to interest our Naval authorities, ‘“ The Story of the Guns.” 

Mr. J. P. Collier has added to his ‘“‘ IHustrations of Early Eng- 
lish Popular Literature” the rare tract “ Look on Me, London,” 
which he believes to have been the production of Richard John- 
son, the author of “The Seven Champions of Christendom.” It 
is a curious picture of metropolitan manners of the days of Shake- 
speare. A similar, though later illustration of old English life 
is given by him in his reprint of ‘‘The Broadsides, Speeches, 
Songs, etc., delivered in the presence of General Monck, chiefly in 
the Halls of Public Companies of London, just anterior to the 
Restoration.” The most “ingenious” of these speeches was by a 
son of Drummond of Hawthornden, the poet, who made continual 
reference to a stupid anagram on ‘General Monck,” namely, 
King, come o’er! the devising of which Mr. Collier thinks gained 
him his knighthood. 

Mr. William Allingham, the young Irish poet, has nearly ready 
a new poem, entitled “ Lawrence Bloomfield in Ireland.” 

Sir Edward Bulwer Lytton opens the December number of Black- 
wood’s Magazine with a long poem, ‘‘ The Boatman,” which is as 
near being poetry as anything that he ever wrote. 

Mr. Michael Banim, the last of the once famous “ O’Hara 
Family,” and the author of several of the “O’Hara Tales,” has 
just published a two volume story, ‘‘The Town of the Cas- 
cades.”’ 

Prof. Fraser, of Edinburgh, is about to edit a new edition of 
Bishop Berkley’s Works, which will be published by the Clarendon 
Press at Oxford. He is said to have given much attention to 
Berkley and his cotemporaries, and their quarrels; and his edi- 
tion, which will be enriched by much hitherto unpublished matter, 
will be illustrated by notes and dissertations elucidating the Berk- 
leyan Philosophy, from the pen of the Rev. H. J. Rose, who will 
be associated with him in the authorship of the personal Memoir. 
Bishop Berkley (it may not be impertinent to state) is the writer 





Milton in might and majesty surpas 
The triple world, and far his shade was cast. 


And Paradise to him was never lost, 

But there was one who came these two between 

With larger light than yet our globe had seen. 
| Various were his creations, various speech 
Without a Babel he bestowed on each, 
Raleigh and Bacon towered above that earth 
Which in their day had given our Shakespeare birth, 
And neither knew his presence! they half blind 
Saw not in him the grandést of mankind.” 


Apropos of Mr. Dawson's new edition of “The Fadaeralist,” 
which Mr. Scribner has just published, we ™Mgy mention a new 
work in press in England, ‘* Alexander Hamilton and his Contem- 
porsries ; or, The Founders of yhe Amerloat Republic.” It is by 
& writer of whom we’ kiiow nothing, Mr. C, J. Reithmilller, author 
of “Teuton,” a poem, and “ Frederick Lucas,” a biography. 

The Rev. E. &, Taylor, B.A., left unfinished a curious work, 
which has beéh completed and edited by Mr. K, R. H. Mackenzie, 
the editor of * Tyl Owlglass.” It is a “‘ History of Playing Cards, 
and the Various Games Connected with them, from their Origin 
9 9 with some account of Card Conjuring and Old-fashioned 

ricks. 

Another odd volume is in press—‘A History of Sign-Boards, 











of the poem in which the greatness of America is foreshadowed. 
‘* Westward the course of empire takes its way.” 


He also wrote the political romance (or is said to have done so) 
“ Gaudentio de Lucca,” and a treatise on Tar-Water, which he 
believed to be 


** 4 sovereign cure for all our flis, 


A balm for every wound. 


The Berkleyaa Philosophy denies the existence of matter, a theory 
at which Byron layghed. ‘‘ When a man says there is no matter,” 
he said, “it ig no matter what he says,” which is a good bonmot, 
but no refatation of the Ideal System of Philosophy. 
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f Sey MAGAZINE, 


Devoted to the Interests, Descriptive of the Progress, an 
Illustrative of the honorable services of the United States 
Army and Navy, Regular and Volunteer. 











The undersigned will issue, early in January, 1864, the 
first number of a monthly periodical with the above title. 

This enterprise has been undertaken at the solicitation of 
many prominent officers, to supply an acknowledged want 
of the service, due to the immense development of the 
science and artof war in our country. 

Is has been placed under the editorial care of Henry 
Coppée, Esq., Professor of English Literature and History 
in the University-of Pennsylvania (Philadelphia), whose 
military experience and literary attainments are sufficient 
warrant that the Magazine will be rendered worthy the 
patronage of all, in and out of the service, who are inter- 
ested in military and naval affairs. 

Its Principal Articles will cover the entire scope of War 
Topics, including Modifications and Invéntions of Arms of 
all kinds; Notes on the Organization of Armies and 
Navies ; Historical Sketches and Illustrations ; Interesting 
Narratives of Personal Experience; Stories of Military 
and Naval Life ; Military Hygiene ; and such other themes 
as are directly or indirectly connected with the great sub- 
ject. The publisher has the pl of ing that, 
in this department, contributions are promised by many of 
our most distinguished officers of both services, and other 
writers of the highest authority. 

Among the contributors are the following: Generals 
Scott, Cullum, Rosecrans, Gillmore, McClellan, Grant, 
Berry, Thomas, Barnard, Surgeon-General H d, Ad- 








THE ROUND TABLE. 


WIDE WORLD.” 
THE OLD HELMET. 


A Story. 2 vols., 12mo. $2 50. 

‘* The style is fascinating, the plot good, and the char- 
acters well sustained.”—Christian Advocate. 

“The Old Helmet is a story of great interest. The 
filling up by the author has been managed with great 
skill, and the same vein of evangelical truth which ran 
through her former works, still more pervades the pre- 
sent.”—Observer. 

The Great Boys’ Book—Just Ready : 
Gascoyne; Or, The Sandal-Wood Trader. 
the Pacific. By Randall M. Ballantyne. 

2 


Claude the Colporter. 90 cents. 
Faithful and True. 90 cents. 

The Safe Compass, by Dr. Newton. 
The Sale of Crummie. 60 cents. 
The Buried Bible. 40 cents. 

The Diamond Brooch. 40 cents. 
Maud Sumers, the Sightless. 60 cents. 

The Two Brothers. By Power. 50 cents. 

The Three Cripples. By Power. 50 cents. 

The Last Shilling. By Power. 50 cents. 

The Rival Kings. Six engravings. 60 cents. 
Fanny Aiken. 60 cents. 

Grandma’s Sunshine. 60 cents. 

The Rebel Reclaimed. By A. L. 0. E. 60 cents. 
The Robber’s Grave. By A. L. 0. E. 60 cents. 
The Crown of Success, By A. L. 0. E. 60 cents. 
Published by ROBERT CARTER & BROS., 


UNITED STATES SERVICE BY THE AUTHOR OF THE “WIDE 
d 


A Tale of 
Colored plates. 


90 cents. 





miral Davis, Admiral Dupont, Commodore Wise, Commo- 
dore Drayton, Hon. Edward Everett, Professor Lieber, 
Professor Jacobs, Professor Allen, Oliver Wendell Holmes, 
Benson J, Lossing, E. D. Mansfield and many others. 

The columns of Official Intelligence will be always full 
and accurate, and be brought up to the very day of going 
to press. The Departments at Washington have offered 
every facility for the fulfillment of this promise. 


The Editor’s ‘*Special Department ” will present, from |” 


month to month, a Sketch of the Progress of the War; a 
clear statement of our Foreign and International Relations, 
and such varied Colloquy with Readers and Correspon- 
dents as will keep the Journal constantly en rapport with 
its patrons. Extracts from Army Letters, and Translations 
from Foreign Military and Naval Magazines, will al 
n this Department. 

Communications, intellig and correspond » are 
solicited from Officers at the seats of war. When used they 
will be paid for liberally, 

Book Notices and Literally Intelligence will constitute a 
prominent feature of the work, because our educated offi- 
cers and soldiers, who were readers before the war, but are 
now shut out from the use of extensive libraries and book- 
stores, will desire to be informed of whatis being published, 
and what is most worth reading. 

The political aspect of the Magazine will be patriotic, 
but unpartisan. Its pages will be no field for intemperate 
discussion ; but there shall always be aclear recognition of 
the honor of the country, and the majesty of the Consti- 
tutional Government in the present struggle, and a deter- 
mination to further the grand objects for which our armies 
are in the field, and our navy afloat. 

In all purely military criticism, it shall be the aim of this 
Journal, while doing full justice, to tell the truth, ‘* with- 
out partiality, favor, or affection,” where any information 
can be given. 

The size of the Magazine will be octavo—each number 
containing one hundred or more pages—printed on a supe- 
rior quality of paper, and in the highest style of the art. 

Teams :—3$5 per year, in advance; single numbers 50 
cents. For sale by all book and periodical dealers, 

Orders for the work may be addressed to 

C. B. RICHARDSON, 
Publisher and Proprietor, 
No. 596 Broadway, New York. 
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1864. 


ECLECTIC MAGAZINE. 
GREAT ATTRACTION FOR1864. 


Splendid Plate Embellishments, 
GREAT CONGRESS OF VIENNA. 
23 PORTRAITS OF EMINENT MEN. 


1. The January Number, 1864, will be embellished 
with a remarkable plate containing 23 fine portraits, 
The Congress of Vienna, and an extra plate with a por- 
trait of the Greatest Naturalist of the age, Prof. Louis 
Agassiz of Cambridge. 

2. The February, March, and other future numbers 
will be bellished with splendid plates, of an interest- 
ing and attractive character. . 

3. THE ECLECTIC as a Monthly Magazine has no su- 
perior in literary merit or artistic embellishment. 

4. Its letter-press is made up of the choicest articles, 
selected from the entire range of British Quarterlies and 
British Monthlies. It atms to ge the cream of all. 

5. Every number of THE ECLECTIC is splendidly 
embellished with one or more fine steel engravings. 

6. THE ECLECTIC has acquired an established char- 
acter as a standard work among literary men. It finds 
a place in many libraries. 

TWO SPLENDID PREMIUM ENGRAVINGS 
bo be given to each new subscriber for 1864; the 
titles are: 





RETURN FROM MARKET, and 
SUNDAY MORNING, 
engraved on steel by John Sartain, in the highest style 
of the art, and making a beautiful present for the holi- 
days or ornament for the parlor or studio. These prints 
are alone worth the price of subscription. 

7. On the receipt of $5, the subscription price for one 
year, the two premium parlor prints will be sent by 
mail, post-paid, to the person subscribing, or to any one 
who will procure the name and send the pay. 

8. The 12 monthly numbers of THE ECLECTIC make 
three large volumes in 4 year, with title-pages and in- 
dexes for binding. 

9. THE ECLECTIC is eminently instructive and en- 
tertaining, and ought to be in the hands of every intelli- 
gent family and individual. 

Volume 61 commences January, 1864. Now is a good 
time to subscribe, and premiums will be sent at once. A 
liberal discount made to eae and the trade. 


T , 

THE ECLECTIC is issued on or before the Ist of every 
month, on fine paper, neatly stitched in green covers, 
with one or more beautiful Steel Portraits. Price $5. 
The postage is only three cents a number, prepaid at the 
office of delivery. The January Number, postage paid, 
for 50 cents; any other for 42 cents—sent in postage- 
atemps, Address W. H. BIDWEL 

No. 5 Beekman st., New York. 


“aE AMERICAN BANK-NOTE 
- SOMPANY, NEW YORK, 

© ~ Ronda, Vertificates, Drafts, Bills of 
Engraves Bank-Notes, “a. in the highest style of 
Exchange, Postage Stamps, «..., ‘ates engraved and 
the art of line engraving. All steel p... 900 good 
printed by this Company warranted to give u,. 
impressions without any expense for repairs. 

Agencies in Boston, 
nati, and Montreal. Principal office, Custom-House 
Building, Wall street, New York. 

GEORGE W. HATCH, President. 
JOHN E, GAVIT, Vice-President. 
AVILLIAM R. BLISS, Secretary. 








(MME. DEMOREST’S - 
IMPERIAL DRESS ELEVATOR. 


They are easily adjusted, will raise the dress and let it 
down at will, and are very durable. They save many 
times their cost in the preservation of the dress, inde- 
pendent of their great convenience and comfort. 


hiladelphia, New Orleans, Cincin- 
| 


No. 530 Broadway. 





OSBORN'S 


CELEBRATED PREPARED 
JAVA COFFEE, 
Warranted superior to any in the market. 


Sold at retail for twenty-five cents per pound, by first 
class Grocers throughout the United States. 
S& A liberal discount to the trade. 
Put up only by 
LEWIS A. OSBORN, 
Wholesale Depot, No. 69 Warren st., N. Y. 


(CHRISTMAS AND NEW YEAR'S 
PRESENTS. 








THE LATEST AND NEWEST BOOKS. 


— 


CARLETON, PUBLISHER, 
NEW YORK, 


has ready this week : 
I—WAS HE SUCCESSFUL? 

A capital new novel by R. B. Kimball, author of ‘‘ Un- 
dercurrents,” ‘‘St. Leger,” etc. Mr. Kimball’s works, 
which are of the higher order of literature, are found in 
every first-class library in this country and abroad (where 
they are largely reprinted), and his new book will be most 
welcome to every reader of the better class of fiction. One 
handsome 12mo, tloth bound, price $1 50. 


Il.—LIGHT ON SHADOWED PATHS. 

A fresh and delightful new book by T. S, Arthur, whose 
domestic stories are full of instruction as well as amuse- 
ment, abounding in pathos and homelike truthfulness. 
One 12mo, cloth bound, price $1 25, 


III.—LOUIE. 

A Christmas book by the author of ‘‘ Rutledge,” ‘‘ The 
Sutherlands,” and ‘‘Frank Warrington.” Elegantly 
printed on tinted paper and cloth bound. Price $1 25. 
** The books by this author are read with delight by every 
class of novel readers. Her stories are earnest, well-planned, 
felicitously wrought out, capital in incident, and told ar- 
dently, and with a rare gift of expression. ‘Louie’ will 
prove to be one of the most charming books of the season.” 


IV.—RENAN’S LIFE OF JESUS. 

A translation of M. Ernest Renan’s remarkable work, 
just issued in Paris, where the excitement and sensation is 
80 great concerning its subject and author, that already 
thousands of copies of the costly French edition have 
been sold. The London Spectator considers it ‘‘ the most 
genuine and devout attempt to explain our Lord’s life ;” 
and the Christian Times pronounces it “‘ the ablest of man’s 
efforts.” One handsome 12mo, tinted paper, cloth bound, 
price $1 50. 











V.—PECULIAR. 

Epes Sargent’s new novel, concerning which there has 
been more talk and speculation, perhaps, than about any 
other book issued for years, The thrilling and extraordi- 
nary facts with which the author has become acquainted, 
have been thrown into a plot and story so startlingly bold, 
and yet so truthful, so tender, and so gentle, that every 
reader who begins it must be fascinated with its unflagging 
interest. One handsome 12mo, cloth bound, price $1 50. 


VI.—_THE CENTRAL PARK. 

A magnificent gift-book. Being a history of the Central 
Park at New York, with more than fifty superb photo- 
graphs of its chief beauties. Large quarto, sumptuously 
bound in Turkey morocco, price $25. 


VII.—ALICE OF MONMOUTH. 
An excellent idyl of love and war. By Edmund C, Sted- 
man. Price $1. 








*,* These books are sold by all first-class booksellers, 
and will be carefully sent by mail, postage prepaid, on re- 


ceipt of prices, by 
G, W. CARLETON, 
Publisher, 413 Broadway, New York. 


$35 WATCHES. $35 
GENUINE FULL-JEWELED 
AMERICAN LEVER WATCHES, 





In 4 Ounce Corw 


SILVER HUNTING CASES, GOLD JOINTS, 





| For $35, 


variety of Good Watches at Equally Low 
Also ever, } 


Rates. Po ae me ‘ 

All orders from the Army must be prepaid, a. the Ex 
press Companies will not take bills for collection on sol- 
diers. 


J. L. FERGUSON, 
UMPORTER OF WATCHES, 
No, 208 Broadway, 


Naw Yorg, 
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MOTHERS! MOTHERS!! 


MOTHERS!!! 
Don’t fail to Procure 


MRS. WINSLOW'S SOOTHING ‘SYRUP 


FOR CHILDREN TEETHING, 


This Valuable Preparation is the prescription of one of 
the best Female Physicians and Nurses in the United 
States, and has been used for Thirty Years with never- 
failing safety and success by millions of mothers and 
children, from the feeble infant of one year old to the 
adult. It not only relieves the child from pain, but in- 
vigorates the stomach and bowels, corrects acidity, and 
gives tone and energy to the whole system. It will 
almost instantly relieve GRIPING IN THE BOWELS 
and WIND COLIC. We believe it isthe Best and Surest 
Remedy in the World in all cases of Dysentery and 
Diarrhea in Children, whether it arises from Teething or 
from any other cause. 

Full directions for using will accompany each bottle. 
None Genuine unless the fac-simile of CURTIS & PER- 
KINS, New York, is on the outside wrapper. 

Sold by all Medicine Dealers. 

Principal Office, No, 48 DEY ST., NEW YORK. 


Price Only 25 Cents per Bottle. 


MRS. WINSLOW, 


An Experienced Nurse and Female Physician, presents 
to the Attention of Mothers her 


SOOTHING SYRUP, 
FOR CHILDREN TEETHING, 


Which greatly facilitates the process of teething, by soft- 
ening the gums, reducing all inflammation—will allay 
ALL PAIN and Spasmodic Action, and is 


SURE TO REGULATE THE BOWELS. 


Depend upon it, mothers, it will give rest to yourselves 
and Relief and Health to your Infants. 

We have put up and sold this article for over Ten 
Years, and can say, in Confidence and Truth, of it what 
we have never been able to say of any other medicine— 
Never has it Failed in a Single Instance to Effect a Cure 
when timely used. Never did we know an instance of 
dissatisfaction by any one who used it. On the contrary, 
all are delighted with its operations, and speak in terms 
of commendation of its magical effects and medical vir- 
tues. We speak in this matter ‘“‘What we DO KNOW” 
after ten years’ experience, and pledge our reputation 
for the fulfillment of what we here declare. In almost 
every instance where the infant is suffering from pain 
and exhaustion, relief will be found in fifteen or twenty 
minutes after the Syrup is administered. 

Full directions for using will accompany each bottle. 
None Genuine unless the fac-simile of CURTIS & 
PERKINS, New York, is on the outside wrapper. 

Sold by Druggists throughout the world. 

Price Only 25 Cents per Bottle. 

Offices: No. 48 Dey street, New York, and No, 205 

High Holborn, London, England. 


THE FLORENCE NIGHTINGALE OF THE NURSERY. 


The following is an extract from a letter written by 
Rev. C. Z. Weiser to the German Reformed Messenger, 
at Chambersburg, Penn. 


A BEneractTRess. 


“* Just open the door for her, and Mrs. WINSLOW 
will prove the American Florence Nightingale of the 
Nursery. Of this we are so sure, that we will teach our 
‘Susy’ to say, ‘A Blessing on Mrs. Winslow’ for helping 
her to survive and escape the griping, colicking, and 
teething siege. We confirm.every word set forth in the 
Prospectus. It performs precisely what it professes to 
perform, every part of it—nothing less. Away with 
your ‘ Cordial,’ ‘ Paregoric,’ ‘ Drops,’ ‘ Laudanum,’ and 
every other ‘Narcotic’ by which the babe is drugged 
into stupidity, and rendered dull and idiotic for life. 

“We have never seen Mrs. Winslow—know her only 
through the preparation of her ‘Soothing Syrup for 
Children Teething.’ If we had the power, we would 
make her, as she is, a physical savior, to the Infant 
Race.” 


Letter from a Mother in Lowell, Mass. 


“*Dear Sirs: I am happy to be able to certify to the 
efficiency of Mrs. Winslow’s Soothing Syrup, and to the 
truth of what it is rep ted to plish. Having a 
little boy suffering greatly from teething, who could not 
rest, and at night, by his cries, would not permit any of 
the family to do so, I purchased a bottle of the Sooth- 
ing Syrup in order to test the remedy, and, when given 
to the boy according to directions, its effect upon him 
was like magic ; he soon went to sleep, and all pain and 
nervousness disappeared. We have had no trouble with 
him since, and the little fellow will pass through with 
comfort the excruciating process of teething by the sole 
aid of Mrs. Wiaslow’s Soothing Syrup. Every Mother 
who regards the health and life of her children should 
possess it, MRS. N. A. ALGER,” 

Lowell, Mass. 





The following is an extract from a letter written by 
Rey. J. 8. Holme, pastor of the Pierrepont-street Bap- 
tist church, Brooklyn, in the Journal and Messenger, 


Cincinnati, 0., and speaks volumes ip favor of the | etc 


world-renowned medicine, Mys, Winslow's Soothing 
Syrup for Children Teething 

“We se an advert t in your ¢ol of Mrs. 
Winslow's Soothing Syrup. Now we never said 4 word 
in favor of a patent medicine before in our life, but we 
feel compelled to say to your readers that no 
humbug. We have tried it, and know it to be all it 
claims. It is probably one of the most su med- 
icines of the os because it is one of the best. And 
those of your readers who have babies can’t do better 
than lay in a supply.” 








Offices: No. 46 DEY ST., N. ¥., and No, 205 HIGH 


| HOLBORN, Lopdop, England 


DEAFNESS, 
CATARRH, 
DISEASES or rur EYE, EAR, anv THROAT, 
TREATED BY 
DR. ROWE, 


No. 49 Concord Srregt, BRooxtyN, 


Hours from 10 a.m, to 4 P.M., and 7 to8 p.m. 





Brooxtrn, Nov. 19, 1863, 

We, the undersigned, feeling that we are being and have 
been greatly benefited by Dr. Rows, by his treatment 
for Catarrh, and, believing it to be the most practicable 
method of treatment, recommend those similarly afflicted 
to avail themselves of it: 

Abrm. M. Kirby, Secretary of Montauk Fire Insurance 
Co., No. 79 Clinton street, Brooklyn. 


Daniel Van Voorhies, Ryerson street, near Gates avenue, 
Brooklyn. 


John G. Voorhies, No. 282 Adelphi street, Brooklyn. 
John Granger, No. 143 Adelphi street, Brooklyn. 
Charles F. Oxley, No, 121 Adams street, Brooklyn. 


Benjamin Moore, Clermont avenue, eighth house north 
of Fulton avenue, Brooklyn. 


Henry Rankin, No. 231 South Fourth street, corner 
Tenth, Williamsburg, E. D 

Besides these other references can be had on application 
to Dr. ROWE’S office, No. 49 Concord street. 


From Mr. Thomas 8. Day of Brooklyn, 


No. 223 Praru strett, BRooxtyrn, N. Y., 
September 13, 1863. 

For the benefit oi those similarly afflicted, I make the 
following statement: For ten years my daughter was af- 
flicted with Catarrh, which gradually grew worse until it 
had so impaired her health that we felt convinced she 
must die. The discharge from thé head and throat was 
incessant, frequently accompanied by blood, After hav- 
ing tried every one and everything in vain, as a last re- 
sort I called on Dr. Rowe, under whose care she has been 
entirely cured and restored to the enjoyment of excellent 
health. THOMAS S8. DAY. 


OPERATIONS FOR CROSS-EYES, 


From Mr. Robert Stephenson. 
No. 280 Jay st., Brooxtrn, Oct. 28, 1863, 
This is to certify that Dr. Rowe has operated on my 
son, who was cross-eyed from infancy, and has straight- 
ened his eyes perfectly. ROBERT STEPHENSON, 


CURE OF DEAFNESS. 


From Caleb Sager, Esq., of Trenton, N. J. 
Trenton, N. J., Aug. 25, 1862. 
This is to certify that my daughter, having been af- 
flicted for eighteen years with deafness and discharges 
from both ears, caused from scarlet fever when two years 
old, I placed her under the care of Dr. Rowe. Now her 
hearing is restored; she hears distinctly, and the dis- 
char; from both ears are entirely s' . From 
intercourse with Dr. Rowe, I feel justified in recommend- 
ing him as a gentleman well versed in the diseases he 
makes a specialty of. CALEB SAGER, 
Steward State Lunatic Asylum, 


PURE OLD BOURBON WHISKY, 
FOR MEDICAL AND FAMILY USE. 
CIRCULAR TO PHYSICIANS AND OTHERS 





Lovisvitie, Ky., Jan, 1, 1862. 
The undersigned respectfully calls the attention of the 
Medical Faculty of the United States, to the following 
correspondence between a number of the most respect- 
able and influential physicians of New York and Brook 


lyn, and the writer. 
WM. T. CUTTER, Jr. 


New Yor«, May 1, 1861. 
Ma. Wa. T. Curren, Jz., Louisville, Ky., 

Dear Si1r,—The great difficulty experienced in pro- 
curing Brandy sufficiently pure for medicinal purposes, 
has induced many of the physicians of this vicinity to 
adopt Bourbon Whisky as a substitute, both in the 
hospitals and private practice ; and, since the latter has 
come into such general use, we have reason to believe 
that a great deal now sold is of very inferior quality. 

Presuming that your residence in the vicinity of the 
manufacturers of Whisky in Kentucky, as well as ycur 
skill as a chemist, will enable you to select a reliable 
article, and having full confidence in your integrity, 
we are led to inquire whether you will not aid us in 
having this market supplied, through an Agency, with 
the best quality of Pure Old Bourbon Whisky*for the 
use of the sick. 

We are, very respectfully, sir, yours truly, 

VALENTINE MOTT, 

WILLARD PARKER, M.D., 

JO. C. HUTCHISON, M.D., 

AUSTIN FLINT, M.D. 

Cc. L. MITCHELL, M.D., 

FRANK H. HAMILTON, M.D., 

DeWITT C. ENOS, M.D., 

R. OGDEN DOREMUS, M.D., 

E. N. CHAPMAN, M.D., Prof. of 
aw as 

JAMES W. WOOD, M.D., Brooklyn . 

W. C. P. BAYLIS, Pharmaceutist , 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Lovisvittz Ky., July 31, 1861. 
Drs, VaLentine Mott, WILLARD PARKER, AND OTHEI4 
GantLemen :—Your ietterof May Ist has been receiver. 
In accordance with your wishes, I have made arrange, 
ments to sypply your city and yicinity with a piré 
article of copper-distilled Bourbon Whisky,’ which {| 
trust will fully meet the réquirements of a letter: 
All orders addressed to Mr. John M. Carter (late 
Druggist gnd Apothecary of this city), now of New 
York, 176 Washington st., wil! be promptly attended to. 
Thanking you for your kind expressions of confidence; 
“yo 


remain, very respectfully, yours truly, 
. Wit, %. CUTTER, Jr. 


rely Qpon getting a fectly pure artic 
Oa Distilled md oes Ce, Yes Whisky. “as if ig 
urehesed only from the distillers in that county. “For 
fale in any quantjty, : 
JOHN M. CARTER, Agent, 
No. 176 Washington st., bet. Cortlandt and Dey sts. 


Also for sale by Caswell, Mack & Co., Fifth-avenue 
Hotel; J. N. Morton, Milwaukie, Wis.; J. H. Read 
& Co., C , Il.; Lee, Sissons & Cd, Hartford, 
Conn. ; Pyles & Bros., Brooklyn; John Wilson, Jr., & 

ass.; G. W. Clark, Cleveland; John 








ty M 
Loughran, Williamsburg. 
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port FAIL TO READ THIS. 


COFFEE! COFFEE!! COFFEE!!! 


THE 
EAST INDIA COFFEE CO., 


No. 154 Reape st. (three doors from Greenwich st.), 
N. Y., call universal attention to their 


KENT'S EAST INDIA COFFEE, 
ONLY 23 CENTS PER POUND. 


KENT’S EAST INDIA COFFEE 


has all the flavor of OLD GOVERNMENT JAVA, and is 
but half the price ; and also that 


KENT’S EAST INDIA COFFEE 


has twice the strength of Java or any other Coffee what- 
ever, and wherever used by our first-class hotels and 
steam-boats, the stewards say there is a saving of 50 per 


cent. 
KENT’S EAST INDIA COFFEE 


is the most healthy beverage known, and is very nutri- 
tious, The weer and infirm may use it at all times with 
impunity. The wife of Rev. W. Eaves, local minister of 
the M. E church, Jersey City, who has not been able to 
use any coffee for fifteen years, can use 


KENT’S EAST INDIA COFFEE 


three times a day without injury, it being entirely free 
from those properties that produce nervous excitement. 


De. JAMES BOYLE, of No. 156 Coamprrs street, 
says, ‘‘I have never known any Coffee so healthful, nu- 
tritious, and free from all injurious qualities as 


KENT’S EAST INDIA COFFEE. 


1 advise my patients to drink it universally, even those 
to whom I have hitherto prohibited the use of Coffee.” 


The PRINCIPAL of the NEW YORK EYE INFIRM- 
ARY says: ‘I direct all the patients of our Institution 
to use exclusively 


KENT’S EAST INDIA COFFEE, 
and would not be without it on any account.” 


Rey. ©. LARUE, an eminent clergyman of the M. E. 
church, now stationed at Halsey street, Newark, saysof 


KENT’S EAST INDIA COFFEE: 


“T have used it nearly a year in my family, and find it 
produces no ache of the head or nervous irritation, as in 
the case of all other Coffees. It is exceedingly pleasant, 
and I cordially recommend it to all clergymen and their 
families.” 

KENT’S EAST INDIA COFFEE 


ie used daily by the families of Bishop Ames, Bishop 
Baker, and many of the most distinguished clergymen and 
professional men in the country. 


Beware or Counterreirts! 
and be sure that the packages are labeled += 


KENT’S EAST INDIA COFFEE, 
No, 154 Reape st., New Yorg, 


&x there are numerous counterfeits afloat under the name 
of ‘Genuine East India Coffee,” ‘‘ Original East India 
Cofee,” etc., put forth by impostors to deceive the un- 


wary. 

ia i ®&. packages, and in boxes of 36, 60, and 100 bs., 
for Grocers and Large Consumers. Sold by Grocers gen- 
eral'y. 

Sold also in Brooklyn by E. Indig, No. 78 Fulton st., H. 
C. Barling, cor. Sands and Gold sts., and J, Thompson, 
No. 91 Atlantic st., and by Grocers generally. 

Orders from City and Country Grocers solicited, to 
whom a liberal discount will be made. 


PRESENTS ! PRESENTS !! 


50,000 AGENTS WANTED! 
Rare Opportunity. 


75,000 WATCHES, GOLD PENS, AND PENCILS, 
Vest, Guard, and Neck Chains, Chatelaine Chains and 

Pins, Engraved Bracelets, Engraved Spring Lockets, 

Seal Stone Rings, California Rings, Chased Rings, 

Masonic Rings and Pins, Gents’ California Diamond 

Pins, California Diamond Ear Drops, Beautiful Sets of 

Jewelry, New Styles Studs and Buttons, etc., worth 

$400,060, to be sold for One Dollar each, without re- 

gard to value, and not to be paid for till you know 
what you are to get. 

In all transactions by mail we shall a for doin 
the business 25 cents each, which must be inclos 
when the request is made to know what you can have, 
After knowing what you can have, then it will be at 
your option te send $1, take the article or not. Five ar- 
ticles can be ordered for $1—eleven for 2—thirty for $5— 
sixty-five for $10—and one hundred for $15. With the 
information of what you can have will be sent a Circular 
giving full instructions to agents and a full Catalogue of 
articles, and then it will be at your option to send and 

tt the article or not. Also, for $1 I will send a Solid 
Shiver Shield or either Army Corps Pin, with your name, 

ot t. and rene A 


reg , pany, ly engraved — 
Address 8. M. WARD & CO., 
Box 4,876, New York. No. 208 Broadway. 


"THE AMERICAN DEBATER. 


BY JAS. N. McELLIGOTT, LL.D. 











NEW EDITION, REVISED AND ENLARGED. 
360 pages duodecimo, full cloth. 


This work tains a Plain Exposition of the Princi- 
ples and Practice of Public Debste ; a Full Course of In- 
struction in the Law and Practice of Parliamentary As- 
semblies; Debates in Full and in Outline; Numerous 
Questions (more than One Thousand) for Debate, etc., 
ete. 

This work contains more on the subject of debates and 
debaters than any other work within the same compass 
published. 

It is designed especially to aid the deliberations and 
regulate the exercises of all College Societies, all Debat- 
ing A iations, and all ings, of whatever name or 
nature, convened for the purpose of open discussion. 

No young man, anxious to acquit himself creditably in 
deliberative bodies, should be without the apt and compre- 
hensive instruction given in this book. 

Wholesale Price 94 cents. Single Copies sent by mail 
te any address on receipt of $1 25. 


Address the Puttishers, 
IVISON, PHINNEY & CO, 
: Nos. 48 ard 50 Walker street, 
New York. 












[MPORTANT! 





MERCHANTS, BANKERS, FRIENDS OF SOLDIERS, 
and others, should send by the 
HARNDEN EXPRESS, 


as they have unsurpassed facilities for the rapid and safe 
forwarding of Gold, Silver, Bank Notes, Jewelry, and 
Merchandise of every hoa all principal places 
North, South, East, and West ; , for the collection of 
Notes, Drafts and Bills, Bills accompanying goods, Quarter- 
masters’ Checks, &c., at low rates, Their Expresses run 
on lightning passenger trains, in charge of competent 


messengers. 
OFFICE 74 BROADWAY. 





NELE & LYON’S 


SEWING MACHINES. 


These Machines make the lock-stitch alike on both 
sides, and use Jess than half the thread and silk that the 
single or double thread loop-stitch Machines do; will 
Hem, Fell, Gather, Cord, Braid, Bind, ete., and are bet- 
ter adapted than any other Sewing Machine in use to the 
frequent changes and pe variety of sewing required 
in a family, for they will sew from one to twenty thick- 
nesses of Marseilles without stopping, and make every 
stitch perfect, or from the finest gauze to the heaviest 
beaver cloth, or even the stoutest harness leather, with- 
out changing the feed, needle, or tension, or making any 
adjustment of Machine whatever!!! 

They are simple in constraction, and easily understood ; 
and if any part is broken by accident, it is readily re- 
placed. 

These are peculiar facts, and will go far to determine 
the choice of any intelligent buyer. 

Please call and examine, or send for Circular. 
N.B.—Local Agents wanted in sections not yet occupied. 


Address FINKLE & LYON 8. M. CO., 
No. 538 Broadway, New York. 


(THE GREAT HISTORICAL EN- 


GRAVING, 





ENTITLED 


“ THE SIGNING OF THE COMPACT IN THE 
CABIN OF THE MAYFLOWER,” 
(A.D. 1626,) 


Presenting positive portraits of Elder Brewster, Mrs. 
Brewster, William Bradford, Mrs. Bradford, Captain 
Miles Standish, Rose Standish, Governor Carver, Mr. 
White, Mrs. White, Samuel Puller, John Howland, Ed- 
ward Winslow, and Mrs, Winslow—is now ready for de- 
livery to subscribers. 
From the New York Tribune, Nov. 14. 

“This noble historical picture, painted by Edwin 
White for the late Gen. Phillip Kearney, has been care- 
fully engraved by George E. Perine, and is now just pub- 
lished. It has cost the engraver the well-bestowed labor 
of years. There are few subjects of deeper historical in- 
terest to the children of the Pilgrims, and we cannot 
doubt that it will be widely wel and t i.” 
This elegant work of art will be sold exclusively by 
private subscription. 

Agents wanted to canvass every county, to whom special 
territory and the most liberal terms will be given. Des- 
criptive circulars and subscription books sent post free. 
Applications from New England will be made to ROBERT 
KING, General Agent, Boston ; those from other states 
to Box 1,383, New York Post Office. 


[PORTANT ANNOUNCEMENT! 








CROSBY & NICHOLS 


respectfully announce that 
THE NORTH AMERICAN REVIEW, 


which has for the last ten years been so ably conducted 
by Dr. Prapopy, passes now into the editorial charge of 


Pror. James Russert Lowett anp CHARLES 
Error Norton, Esq., 


gentlemen who, for sound and elegant scholarship, have 
achieved an enviable reputation, both in this country and 
in ey ; and whose taste, education, and experience, 
thorough loyalty and sympathy wit! the progressive ele- 
ment of the times, eminently qualify them for the posi- 
tion they have assumed. 

, Tar Norra American Review is too well known to the 
literary world to require an extended notice. 

The ablest and most permanent publication of the kind 
in America (see Appl ’s Cyclopedia), it has through 
all the changes of ag t d its high posi- 
tion as the leading Review of this country, and as an 
able representative of American mind. Constantly 
maintaining a high character both for style and critical 
ability, its influence has been widely felt, and has 
pene contributed to make American literature what it 





tai: 





From its commencement it has enlisted the pens of our 
ablest writers. Its list of editors and contributors in- 
cludes nearly all our most distinguished authors, and 
some of our greatest statesmen and jurists, and the repu- 
tations of our best known essayists reviewers are 
mainly founded upon their contributions to its pages. 


THE NORTH AMERICAN REVIEW will maintain in 
the hands of its new editors its established reputation for 
independent ‘criticism, and for well considered opinions 
in politics and literature. 

In discussing poy and social questions, the spirit of 
the Review will be oe wal national and loyal. It 
will defend and illustrate the distinctive principles on 
which the institutions of America are founded. 

In literature it will avail iteelf of the best material of 
thought and scholarship which the country can supply. 

In its criticism it will have no ends to serve but those 
of sound learning and good morals. 

Bound by strong associations to the past, in sympathy 
with the present, hopeful for the future, the Review will do 
its part in the intellectual movement of the tlures. 

Tue Norra American Review is published 


THE ROUND TABLE. 


AMERICAN EPISCOPAL PRAYER-BOOKS. 


A large stock always on hand to select from, and in 
endless variety. 


SUPERBLY BOUND FAMILY BIBLES 
and other Styles for Presents, ete. 


EYRE & SPOTTISWOODE, 
No. 626 Broadway, N. Y. 


NEW AND DESIRABLE SABBATH- 
SCHOOL LESSONS. 

They are designed : 

1. To take the place of Question Books. 

2. To promote real Bible study. 

3. To secure good teaching. 

4, For simultaneous study by the whole school. 

They have been practically tested with great success 
in the author’s school, and are now offered to the public. 

Nos. 1, 2, and 3 treat of the Old Testament. Nos. 4 and 
5 include the Gospels and the Acts. 

The subscriber will send specimen copies to all appli- 
cants. 

Price per hundred copies—$1 50. 

For sale by H. D. NOYES, 

No. 117 Washington street, 
Boston, Mass. 


UNITED PIANO-FORTE MAKERS, 


No. 86 WALKER S8T., N. Y. 








All the stockholders being superior practical workmen, 
this Company is able to offer their Large and Splendid 
Pianos at lower prices than any other first class House. 
Every instrument guaranteed for five years. 

(eF Clergymen favored with a liberal discount. 

New York, Aug. 5, 1862. 

With the amplest opportunity of forming a correct 
judgment, we are prepared to say that the instruments 
produced by the United Piano-Forte Makers are of the 
best materials and workmanship, and that they are un- 
surpassed by those of any other manufacturer. 

WM, A. POND & CO. 


H{4ZELTON BROTHERS, 





Overstaune GRAND AND Square 
PIANO-FORTE MANUFACTURERS, 
No. 99 PRINCE STREET, 


A few doors west of Broadway, New York. These Pianos 
have always received the FIRST PREMIUM wherever 
they have been exhibited. 

A written guarantee for five years accompanies each 
Piano. 

These instruments will be sold at prices to suit the 
times. 

*,* A liberal discount made to clergymen. 

From J. H. Richards of the Independent 

“The Piano which I purchased of you fully meets my 
expectations, and this is saying much, as I had formeda 
high opinion of your instruments. Some of my intimate 
friends, who have used them for years, prize them above 
those of any other maker.” 


AgtNA LIFE INSURANCE 








COMPANY. 
or 


HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT. 


This Company is doing a large and constantly increas- 
ing business. 

Insurance cau be effected on the most favorable terms 
in this Company. 

Agencies are established in the principal places in the 
Eastern and Western states, to which applications for 
insurance can be made, or at the office of the Company at 


Hartford. 
BE. A. BULKELEY, Pres’t 


8. L. LOOMIS, Vice-Pres’t. 
T. O. Enpers, Sec’y. 
Philadelphia Branch Office, 400 Chestnut street. 
CHAUNCEY H. BRUSH, Manager. 


‘THE AUTHOR’S GAME 





AND 
THE POET’S GAME. 


The most intellectual pastime of the season, combining 





q ly on 
the first days of January, April, July, and October, in 
numbers of about three hundred pages each, containing mat- 
ter equal to an ordinary octavo , 


Teams.—Five dollars a year, or one dollar and twenty- 
five cents per number. 


CROSBY & NICHOLS, Publishers, 
No. 117 Washington st., Boston. 


A COMPETENT TRANSLATOR 








does te coin ee Se See = 
a as 

a busi house engaged in trade. best of 
references given as character. Address 


t with instruction, and strengthening the 


memory. 
. 


The only correct edition, with full instructions for play- 
ing, és published by Sage, Sons & Oo., Buffalo, and for 
sale by all stationers and booksellers. 


The Trade supplied at a liberal discount by the only au- 
thorized agent for New York, 


GEORGE A. OLNEY, 








Ne. 42 John street. 








“~ 


[Jax 2, 1864. 


A NATIONAL WEEKLY PAPER. 





ESTABLISHED FOR 
THE FREE AND IMPARTIAL DISCUSSION OF CURRENT 
TOPICS IN RVERY DEPARTMENT OF AMERICAN 
LIFE AND LETTERS. 





The conductors of the ROUND TABLE aim to present 
a weekly journal which, without prejudice, partiality, or 
partisanship, shall seek to elevate the standard of Amer- 
ican criticism and taste, and inspire a more ardent love for 
the highest and best interests of the nation. The demand 
for a periodical which unites the better features of the 
English weeklies with such as the more varied life of the 
American people calls for, is now for the first time sought 
to be supplied. The publishers of THE ROUND TABLE 
enter upon the new field with a firm purpose to send 
forth a journal of thought and criticism which shall at 
once combine rich stores of entertaining literary matter 
with high-toned and fair discussions of the great topics 
of the day. 


THE ROUND TABLE will strive to be pumgent and 
plain, without disregarding the proper courtesies of 
journalism, and in all things will aim to inculcate a 
sound and healt¥ful morality. In short, it will aspire to 
take the lead as a National Jourral of 


REFINED AND POPULAR LITERATURE, 
OF POLITICAL, MILITARY, AND 
FINANCIAL CRITICISM, 

and as a Weekly Newspaper of 
ART AND THE DRAMA. 


ITS WRITERS 


are selected from all parts of the country, without regard 
toany cliques or local prejudices, but with the single 
endeavor to secure the best men for the discussion of all 
subjects. 


THE POLITICAL ARTICLES 


are prepared by men of broad views, and capable of 
writing as well as thinking, without regard to party 
machinery or any political organization whatever. Men 
in public stations are treated as servants of the 
people and the nation, and without regard to their party 
affiliations. 





THE MILITARY ARTICLES 
are written by men whose experience in the field in con- 
nection with various armies ought to entitle their opin- 
ions to credence in matters of which they write. 





FINANCIAL REVIEWS 


appear in THE ROUND TABLE weekly, prepared by the 
best writers in this department that the country affords. 





THE LITERARY DEPARTMENT 
is sustained by popular writers from all parts of the 
country, and itis the intention of the conductors to keep 
this part of the paper filled with the very best Essays, 
Sketches, and Poems which can be obtained. 


es 


THE ART AND LITERARY NEWS 


is gleaned with great care from every possible source, 
sothat for a complete resume in this department THE 
ROUND TABLE is without a rival. 








BOOK REVIEWS 
form a prominent feature in the new journal. Al! books 
are criticised fearlessly, and, as far as possible, 
fairly. 





THE ROUND TABLE 

aspires to place before the more cultivated and refined 
portion of the American people a periodical which shall 
combine many features hitherto unattempted and unat- 
tained in our weekly journals, being at once an enter- 
taining Family Paper and a critical record of current 
topics, which every good citizen will be glad to receive 
and read, 





PUBLICATION DAY THURSDAY. 


Subseription Price, Five Dollars a year ; Single Copies, 
Ten Cents. 
Special Agents : 
H. Dexrze, Hamtron & Co., 
‘No, 113 Nassau street, 
Naw Yoax. 





All communications should be addressed to 
THE ROUND TABLE. 


No. 116 Nasgan Street, 
New Yoaz. 
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